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Meltdown 
looms for the 
environment 

Society, G2 pages 1 2-1 3 


Blair warns Labour to prepare itself for hard choices and bitter attacks 

‘There’s no backing down’ 


Mfchael White 
Political Editor 


T ONY Blair last 
night consoli- 
dated his ascen- 
dancy over Brit- 
ish politics with a 
Blackpool confer- 
ence speech which challenged 
his party, and the country, to 
rally behind New Labour's 
agenda, but left his opponents 
no clear target to hit. 

Mocking the Tories and 
pushing aside Liberal Demo- 
crat pretensions, he took a 
Thatcherite relish In the 
soundbite slogan: “No backing 
down. Backbone, not back- 
down. is what Britain needs." 

At the same time he pack- 
aged unpalatable parts of his 
message with a cunning wor- 
thy of Labour’s greatest elec- 
tion winner, the Houdini-like 
Harold Wilson. Even critics 
within the conference hall 
were impressed. "It shows 
how he's matured.” said one 
senior minister. 

Mr Blair's 50-minute 
address repeatedly warned 
activists that hard choices 
and bitter attacks laced them 
in the drive to create a fairer 
and more efficient society. 
"Welcome to government," he 
explained. 

ft was a mid-term holding 
speech on what Mr Blair 
called "work In progress": ; 
Yet he combined the familiar 
and uncompromising Blairite 
demand for economic and 
social reform with a rhetoric 
which was less preachy and 
more radical than he has 
sounded on previous confer- 
ence platforms. 

The Prime Minister's sense 
that the tide is running 
Labour's way after years of 
tree market ascendancy had 
clearly been boosted by Ger- 
hard Schroder’s victory in 
Sunday’s German election. 
Thirteen of the ElTs 15 mem- 
ber states now had centre-left 
governments, he said. 

They represented "societies 
based on Inclusion, not div- 
ision, countries that are inter- 
nationalist, not Isolationist 
. . . reconnecting people to po- 
litical idealism in an age 
where political ideology is 
distrusted”. 

Mr Blair repeatedly in- 
voked society's collective 
strengths: “common en- 
deavour” or "community" in 
the jargon of the much- 
vaunted Third Way. 

The cumulative effect was 
to make him sound intermit- 
tently leftwing. Not content 
with lecturing Labour’s tradi- 
tional supporters — teachers, 
hospital workers, the unions 
and champions of the tradi- 
tional welfare state — on the 
need to change their ways, he 
found the courage to lecture 
bis new friends In business. 

"Be honest. Your funda- 
mental problem is not high 
interest rates or a high 
pound.” he said in a remark 
directed more at the CB1 than 
at TUC leaders in the hall. "It 
Is too few first-class manag- 
ers, too little investment too 
little productivity and too 
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Tony Blair addresses the Labour Party conference in Blackpool yesterday, when he listed the Government's achievements and extolled the Third Way photograph: ian wauxe 

The life of Philip and the lessons fo r Labour I 0 " 0 ** 1 "-”” 
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Blackpool, 199& 'Toe been 
reading a book about Philip of 
Macedonia. He had a bloke 
carrying a black stick with a 
pig "s bladder on the end of it 
"The sole Job of tkis bloke 
was to walk in to Philip's 
quarters at any hour of the 
day or night and belt him over 
the head with it to tell him he 
was only mortal and shouldn’t 
get above himself. What do l 
need a bloke with a stick Jbr — 
Foe got John Prescott. ” 

M acedonia, 359 BC: 
At the tender age of 
23, Philip confirms 
the widespread belief that 
he is destined for greatness 
by seizing the throne from 
his nephew, Amyntas. Be- 


fore becoming Absolute 
Sing, he had acted as the 
child’s regent, displaying 
unusual political acumen. 

In power, Philip sets about 
conquering rival factions in ! 
the city states, especially the j 
old enemy, Athens. 1 

He is a master of political 
strategy, a military genius, 
and his methods are ruth- 
less. Where diplomacy and 
spin-doctoring fall, Philip 
employs marriage, bank- 
ing, corruption, sabotage 
and war to get his way . 

By 337BC, he has, despite 
sporadic uprisings from 
Athens, united Greece in 
his own Image in order to 
defeat the common enemy: 
the Persians. But the cause 








is undermined when Philip 
falls out with his most 
trusted lieutenant, his son, 

Alexander. A year passes 
before Alexander is per- 
suaded to come back from 
self-imposed exile, hut it is 
already too late. 

The best efforts of the 
bladder- wi elder notwith- 
standing, Philip struggles to 
contain a pretension to de- 
ity status. In 336BC, he un- 
veils a statue displaying 
him as a new Olympian god. 

It is his final act Alter 
the ceremony, Pausanias, a 
bodyguard bearing a 
grudge, proves his ruler's 
mortality by stabbing him 
to death. 

— Stuart Millar Philip II: a master of spin 
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Main pledges 

Crime: Zero tolerance 
strategy in 20 areas and 
a target to cut car crime 
by a third. 

Lottery: Cancer care 
given first priority for 
lottery funds. 

Education Performance 
related pay with a threat 
I that bad teachers will 
be sacked. 

NHSs £30 million to 
modernise a quarter of 
the country's accident 
and emergency 
departments. 

Family: Green paper on 
parenting to strengthen 
families. 

Welfare: New welfare 
reform bill to shake up 
benefits and pensions. 

Buzzwords 

Tony Blair's 5,097-word 
speech shed little light on the 
Third Way, which got only 
two mentions. 

His message Is no longer 
new (only 19 mentions yester- 
day compared with 33 last 
year). His vision, too, is. fading 
(down to one from T2 in 1997). 

But the Labour leader is ris- 
ing to the chaUenga (up to 27 
from six last year) and facing 
the future (13, up from one). 
Strong/stionger scored 22 
(up from two) and was stiff- 
ened by both backbone (one) 
and Iron (two). 

Buzzwords on the slide 
included Brltaln/Bittish with 
16 mentions (down from 53 

last year), people 25 (down 
from 44), and modeni/mod- 
•mfee eight (down from 81). 

Hard choices (nine last yeai) 
completely disappeared, though 
easy crept in a couple of times. 

D e a con, the odd buzzword 
of 1997, got a single mention 
this year; as did hiwles, 
extra-te rres t ria ls and 
boomlet. So ci alism, which 
has been forgotten since 1 995, 
failed to score again this year, 
but trade unions improved 
thek rating from one to three. 
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much instability in govern- 
ment economic management 
over decades." 

Condemnation of the 
Tories' "hopeless addiction to 
boom and bust” was one of a 
series of digs at the Conserva- 
tive legacy, not so much a 
golden economy in 1997, but 
“the shiny gold wrapping of a 
pre-election boomlet' ' . 

It earned Labour's fifth 
prime minister a surge of ap- 
plause, one of several which 
culminated in the ritual 
standing ovation, respectful 


| but less fervent than the un- 
I scheduled one which erupted 
for Mo Mowlam when, mid- 
speech, he praised her work 
for peace in Northern Ireland. 

Invoking the hopes and 
fears of ever-faster global eco- 
nomic change. Mr Blair ac- 
knowledged how worried 
many people felt for their 
famili es and their future. It 
was rutile to resist such 
change, wrong to leave it to 
market forces. The Blairite 
Third Way was "to manage 
change together". 


As expected, Mr Blair took 
his 2,000 delegates through 
Labour's achievement over 17 
months of power, with special 
emphasis on falling class 
sizes and rising NHS ftrnds. 
He promised more money for 
schools, but also relentless 
pressure to reverse past “tol- 
erance of mediocrity”. 

Mr Blair's heretically tough 
line on schooling (“Don’t tell 
us we’re unprincipled and un- 
just There is no greater injus- 
tice to inflict upon a child 
than poor education”) was ap- 


| plauded in a manner unimag- 
inable by past Labour 
conferences. 

The message on welfare 
reform, that true friends of 
the welfare state must accept 
that change Is needed, also 
saw doubters keep those 
doubts to themselves. The 
NHS was also reminded that 
the quid pro quo for extra 
cash was modernisation. 

The conference roared with 
approval when Mr Blair 
neatly kicked Into the long 
grass Lib Dem demands for 


an early commitment to elec- 
toral reform ahead of Lord 
Jenkins's report 

His address was hailed by 
his deputy, John Prescott as 
the speech of a "man who is 
proud of his Government's re- 
cord, who Is connecting with 
idealism again, talking about 
the battle of values, talking 
the language of what I call 
solidarity.” 

But some backbench MPs 
said the speech lacked detail 
on difficult issues, such as 
welfare reform. 


Touching the nerve-ends that no one else can reach 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


A FTER four years’ rid- 
ing above his party, 
Tony Blair chose the 
fifth to enlist it in his 
enterprise. Yesterday’s was 


the first conference speech in 
which he sounded as though 
he really belonged to the 

organisation he is supposed 
to be lending . Another way of 
saying that is that he at last 
finds it ready to have con- 
ferred upon it the task for 
which he has made It worthy. 

He retains his grandeur, is 
far and away the dominant 
figure. Cabinet colleagues 
from Robin Cook to Peter 
Mandelson gazed at him 
throughout as if with stars in 
their eyes. They were trans- 
fixed. The revivalist preacher 
continues to touch the nerve- 


ends that none of them can 
reach. 

But this was his first seri- 
ous attempt to convert his 
project into a collectivist 
effort. You are all responsible, 
he told the party. This is our 
shared work. I am no longer 
lecturing. Go out and deliver 
the message. Remember the 
£40 billion extra on health 
and education, and all the 
other sermon notes. And the 
party, which is now in soul as 
well as body his party, ap- 
plauded itself to the rafters 
even for the rigours it has 
courageously imposed, for ex- 


ample, on student finance. 

It feels almost hideously 
good about itself, having com- 
pleted its re-fit into a machine 
for governing. Such dissenters 
as reached the rostrum have 
been silently hounded on to 
the deep defence, apologising 
for their little anxieties. Even 
union barons, for the most 
part, come oily whispering to 
the mike. Heard through ears 
unspun, ranch of what has 
been said here announced the 
kind of virionary. collabora- 
tive belief in a Blairite future 
that Is the verbal equivalent of 
one of those old socialist-real- 


ist paintings. But it did not 
have to be engineered — wb Ich 
possibly makes it more 
alarming. 

Nor is Mr Blair's own dis- 
course any different. The 
Great Speech was, as usual, 
pre-spun almost as fast as the 
spinning world he invoked as 
the image of economic 
change. The headlines were 
methodically distributed be- 
tween the previous day's 
papers, to fit the front-page 
prejudices of each. The hand- 
lers, as usual, are demented 
in their anxiety, and liable to 
instant rage at the faintest de- 




vlation from the message 
they’ve prescribed. 

But their man doesn't need 
any of this. He has the least 
invented personality of any 
prime minister since Alec 
Douglas-Home. His speech 
made a contrast with those of 
one of his role-models. Marga- 
ret Thatcher, stilted, labori- 
ous. absurdly mannered ut- 
terances, in which the 
chemistry between what she 
was and what she was not had 
to be so finely calibrated, year 
after year. Better than In any 
of his previous conference 
turn to page 2. column 1 
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US rate 


cut to 


boost 


growth 


Mark Atfdnson 
in Washington 


T HE Halted States 
asserted its global 
financial leadership 
yesterday by cutting 
interest rates in an attempt 
to stimulate flagging eco- 
nomic growth and steer away 
from the rocks of a worldwide 
depression. 

With deepening recessions 
in Japan, South-east Asia and 
Russia threatening to spread 
to the West via panicky finan- 
cial markets, the US Federal 
Reserve shaved the cost of 
borrowing by 0.2S of a per- 
centage point to 5.25 per cent 
— the first cut In 2V4 years. 

Hie reduction will have a 
knock-on effect on the cost of 
credit to companies and con- 
sumers from commercial 
banks and other lenders. 

Announcing the widely-ex- 
pected move. Fed chairman 
Alan Greenspan said: “The 
action was taken to cushion 
the effects on prospective eco- 
nomic growth in the United 
States of increasing weakness 
in foreign economies and of 
less accommodative financial 
conditions domestically." 

While a quarter point cut in 
US rates is unlikely to have a 
big impact on economic ac- 
tivity. It is expected, in time, 
to give a boost to financial 
market confidence, badly 
shaken by the turmoil which 



began in Asia last summer, 
spread to Russia and is now 
threatening Latin America. 

A further jolt to nervous 
markets was delivered last 
week by the failure of the US- 
based Long-Term Capital 
Management, a so-called 
hedge hind which makes bets 
on financial market move- 
ments on behalf of rich cli- 
ents. With exposure of up to 
$200 billion (£121 billion), it 
had to be bailed out by a con- 
sortium of private banks to 
prevent the (allure of the 
global financial system. 

The US rate cut signalled 
that Mr Greenspan is deter- 
mined not to let spreading fi- 
nancial contagion drag the 


world’s biggest economy into 
recession at a time when out- 
put is tumbling in a third of 
the globe. 

The cut was given the 
thumbs down by Wall Street, 
which fell more than 70 points 
within minutes of the an- 
nouncement- This relatively 
small fall reflected disap- 
pointment that Mr Greenspan 
had not been bolder. 

By this small amount, Mr 
Greenspan has indicated that 
he wants to tread carefully to 
avoid taking risks with 
inflation. 

Further cuts in US interest 
rates are expected in the 
Ttmnt frs ahead, with the OK 
likely to follow suit before the 
end of the year once it be- 
comes dear that latent infla- 
tionary pressures have been 
extinguished by rapidly slow- 
ing economic growth, say 
analysts. 

A question mark, however, 
remains over the European 
response to the crisis. Al- 
though inflation is low in 
Europe, central bankers in 
the big mnflnantal economi es 
of Germany and France are 
preoccupied with monetary 
anion. 

They believe cuts in their 
interest rates could wreck the 
process of bringing them into 
line with those of the other 
countries which have signed 
up for the euro. 

With Europe’s planned 
single currency just three 
months away from its launch 
date, the Bundesbank and the 
Rank of France are expected 
to sit on their hands for the 
time being. But smaller 
countries, such as Spain and 
Ireland, which have much 
higher rates, are tipped to 
ease monetary policy, which 
will give a positive stimulus 
to the rest of the region- 

yesterday's cut in US rates 
comes on the eve of the 
annual meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fond and 
the World Bank in Washing- 
ton and gives policymakers a 
favourable backdrop against 
which to discuss their res- 
ponse to the world’s worst 
economic and financial crisis 
in 50 years. 

hi its World Economic Out- 
look, published tomorrow, the 
IMF is expected to predict 
that the world economy will 
expand by Just 2 per cent this 
year as a result of the crisis, 
down from more than 4 per 
cent in 1997. 

To prevent Brazil, Latin 
America’s biggest economy, 
falling victim to financial 
chaos, the IMF is expected to 
put together a multi-billion- 
dollar rescue package, al- 
though it might not be an- 
nounced until after Brazil’s 
general election on Sunday. 



An ethnic Albanian rebel helps refugees fleeing Kosovo's central Drenica region. Sixteen people have been found murdered near the village of Obrinje photograph: marco ra lauro 


Among the 1 6 victims was a baby, beneath 
her mother’s corpse, and a boy, his throat cut 


Jonathan Steele reports from ~ 
Obrinje, scene of the biggest single 
atrocity of the war in Kosovo 
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T HE young woman lay 
on the ground, her 
green dress swollen 
with a pregnancy that 
had been close to term- A ray 
of autumn sun Altered 
through the oak trees, light- 
ing up the bloodstained 
remains of her head. Half the 
skull was split open, 
apparently from a bullet or 
bullets fired at close range. 
Valmiri, her 18-month-old 
daughter, was sprawled be- 
side her. The hood of the 
baby’s purple anorak still 
shielded her face, but the 
lower half of her tiny body 
was hidden, covered by her 
mother’s corpse as she felL 
Nearby, a few feet up the 
narrow gully, lay a boy aged 
about six or seven: his throat 
cut from the right ear in a 
sickening curve erf gore. Three 
more women, their limbs con- 
torted by the stiffness of death, 
were sprawled a few feet 
away, all shot in the head. 

Even before we reached the 
glade in the woods, we knew 
it was going to be a gruesome 
sight Word of this massacre 
of innocents filtered out on 
Monday afternoon when a 


team of Western monitors 
was directed to the scene by 
an ethnic Albanian human 
rights group. A local Alba- 
nian newspaper carried the 
story yesterday morning and 
reporters hurried to the vil- 
lage of Gornje (Upper) 
Obrinje, about 20 miles west 
of Pristina, the capital of the 
Serb-run province. 

The journey along dirt 
roads from Glogovac took us 
through the burnt-out vil- 
lages and homes shattered by 
Serb artillery, which have be- 
come a routine sight as the 
late-summer Serb offensive 
has moved an. But we did not 
yet know we were going to see 
the biggest single atrocity 
that independent witnesses 
have come across in the six- 
month war. 

A local former took us on 
foot down a muddy lane 
where the tracks of a heavy 
vehicle, a tank or an ar- 
moured personnel carrier, 
still scarred the soil Then we 
crossed a field into a copse of 
oak. Half a dozen men stood 
under the trees, looking as 
blank and ashen as a series of 
shrouds. "Massacre?,” we 


aske d pathetically, usfhg a 
word that seems to be the 
same in almost every Euro- 
pean language. They pointed 
to a steep-sided path mean- 
dering up hill. 

Beyond the first group of 
corpses we found three more. 
A mother with two children 
aged 10 and four had managed 
to run a little further up the 
gully. Their extra speed had 
not helped. They, too. ha d 
been shot at sheet range. It 
was clear that this group of 
people — by now we had 
counted five women and four 
childr en among them — could 
not have been "killed in 
crossfire” or "accidentally hit 
by an artillery round”. With- 
out a shadow of doubt this 
was murder at close range. 

"They spent the night in 
the shelter.” said Hamidi 
Deflja, standing by the trees. 
His parents, his wife, and two 
children were among the 
corpses. He pointed to the 
bodies of a couple of elderly 
relatives lying under a primi- 
tive tent of tarpaulin 
stretched across a wooden 
frame. The woman’s left foot 
had been cut oft Part of the 
man's brain had been 
removed and placed beside 
his wife’s corpse. 

Wood for cooking, a small 
stove and two teapots stood at 
the edge of the shelter. The 
extended Delija family often 



hid here during offensives in 
the Drenica region. “They all 
fled to Cirrez when this offen- 
sive started,” said Sadri De- 
li ja, referring to a nearby vil- 
lage. ‘They were under siege 
there. Then the Serbs told 
them to go home to Gornje 
Obrinje. but when they got 
there it was under shellfi re so 
they hid here” 

We walked out of the wood 
to a Add where men with 
spades were starting to dig 
graves in the damp ground, 
and on up the hill to Gornje 
Obrinje. The first family com- 
pound we reached was still 
smouldering. In a charred liv- 
ing room littered with files 
from the collapsed roof, a vil- 


lager pointed out-' toe: tbfrf 
torso of a 95-year-old family 
elder. 

In a blackened outhouse the 
villager showed us a stool 
where a former used to sit 
sharpening his knives. “The 
police found the man and 
asked him where the rest of 
the family had gone.” said toe 
neighbour, who apparently 
hid while the murderous raid 
was under way. The farmer 
took the police into the wood. 
After they had finished with 
the children, they killed him 
too. Among the 12 corpses we 
counted in the gully and 
under the make-shift shelter, 
he and toe other elderly man 
were the only males. Neither 
of them was of fighting age. 

The villagers insisted on 
showing us more horror. Half 
a mile away in another wood, 
where a tank had smashed 
down a swath of oak saplings 
as it churned through toe 
brush, Habib Delija, aged 55, 
and Hysen Delija, aged 40, lay 
dead. It was not clear whether 
they had tried to run from the 
tank or whether they had met 
their deaths later. The top of 
the younger man’s head had 
been shot off. 

By toe time we turned back, 
the row of graves was grow- 
ing in the clearing, as the 
silent diggers dug on. The vil- 
lagers took us to one last 
corpse, a man in his 50s who 


lay on a hfllHde where he 
apparently had been trying to 
flee. Of the 16 victims of 
Obrinje, he was the only one 
who might have been shot 
from a distance. 

Why such ferocity, when the 
Serbs’ nrudaug ht in Kosovo is 
now meeting only minor and 
increasingly desperate resis- 
tance? Earlier In toe summer 
the ethnic Albanian guerrillas 
of the Kosovo Liberation 
Army appeared to have turned 
about a third of the province 
into no-go areas for toe Serbs. 
But since early August the 
Serbs have swept all before 
them. According to the Serb 
Media Centre in Pristina, two 
policemen were killed last Fri- 
day “in an attack by a heavily 
armed group of Albanians at 
about 2pm in Donje (Lower) 
Obrinje”. The centre also 
reported that three hours later 
near Likovac, a village less 
than two miles away, five 
policemen died when their ve- 
hicle ran over a mine. 

So the massacre of Obrinje, 
which took place around 
10am the next morning, was 
perhaps some wild retalia- 
tion. But when has the mur- 
der of mothers and childr en 
been a justified response for 
men who claim to be a secu- 
rity force? 
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Revivalist preacher who touches nerve-ends that no one else can reach 


continued from page 1 
speeches, Mr Blair’s sincerity 
yesterday shone through 
every tortuous attempt to en- 
sure that he was contrived. 

It is hard to doubt that he 
really does believe every 
word he says, including the 
mantra that there’s a third 
way towards the solution to 
every problem. The logic of 
financial rigour appeals to 
him with the same adamant 
obviousness as the case for 
public-private partnerships. 
Could there be even the small- 
est doubt about it? The sense 
that life really is a matter of 


community, that individuals 
can only flourish in society, 
that doing things together 
rather than apart should be a 
rule of global as well as 
ny finnai conduct, Irre- 

sistibly through a political 
brain that has not lost its 
capacity for innocence. If 
there was a key phrase it was 
the one .that described his 
way of politics as “reconnect- 
ing people to political ideal- 
ism in an age where political 
Ideology is distrusted". 

These sometimes sound 
like vapidities- Yet they are a 
long way from what govern- 


ment was saying two years 
ago. They set a different 
course. They do dispose of toe 
canard that this is another 
Tory government. When they 
have truly acquired the status 
of cliche, emerging from toe 
ridicule heaped on them in 
the Thatcher decades, it will 
be a sign of triumph not 
banality. 

As it is. the centre grows 

ever wider, and Labour’s oc- 
cupation of it more compre- 
hensive. It has become not 
just a party of government, 
but the only party of govern- 
ment And that was the other 


part of Mr Blair’s message. 
There was a pre-emptively de- 
fensive note, as he prepared 
his people for a tougher 
future. That was what govern- 
ment meant he told it Tak- 
ing unpopular decisions, 
evoking instant complaints. 
The cadres had to be ready to 
support them. 

I think this stuff about the 
Incomparable difficulty of 
what lies ahead is exagger- 
ated. Gordon Brown was say- 
ing the same thing on Mon- 
day, as if this government 
was always likely to be teeter- 
ing on the brink of disaster. 


Blair and Brown 
are leading 
a laboratory 
experiment 
where there is 
hardly any 
short-term 
politics to be 
considered 


bravely feeing up to near-in- 
superable challenges. The feet 
is that any British govern- 
ment with a big parliamen- 
tary majority is excused the 
largest element erf potential 
disaster, the need to soothe 
MPs who have the power to 
frustrate or even destroy it 
Ask John Major. Mr Blair and 
Mr Brown, by contrast have 
the easiest of lives. They are 
leading a laboratory experi- 
ment, unknown In any coali- 
tionist country such as is 
found all over Europe and in 
the United States, whereby 
there's hardly any short-term 


politics to be considered. 
They are unchallengeable 
lords of their terrain. 

On the other hand, they 
will have no alibis for fellnre. 
In asking the party to take 
responsibility yesterday, the 
leader also enlisted it for ser- 
vice in the bad times as well 
as toe good. Though there’s 
no reason to doubt that Blair 
and Bleirism will survive a 
period of recessive growth, 
what we saw yesterday was a 
spreading of the burden. 

What we also saw was the 
laying of the ground, to be 
cultivated with shining eyes 


by the New Labour masses, 
for a second term. 

i find all this solidarity 
cause for a certain watchful- 
ness. Though Mr Blair is a 
decent man, decent men. un- 
trammelled, can behave like 
bastards. For anyone who 
does not belong, there has 
never in the Blair era been a 
greater need for prudent scep- 
ticism. Since the Tories cant 
do the work, others have to 
keep their eyes open. But 
what nobody can deny is that 
this is a party, and not just a 
man, luxuriating to the rich 
possibilities of power. 
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NEWS 3 


Almost one in four families led by one person who is likely to be younger, poorer and less well educated than continental counterparts 


Britain tops EU lone parent league 


Stephen Bates in Brocute 



EARLY a quarter 
! of alt tile femilies 
in Britain are now 
headed by lone 
parents, by far the 
highest proportion in western 
Europe, according to a report 
published yesterday. 

The European Onion’s Lux- 
embourg-based statistical 
unit paints a bleak picture of 
changing social trends, show- 
ing that British Lone parents 
are likely to be younger, 
poorer, less well-educated and 
to have more dependent chil- 
dren than those on the 
Continent 

The survey, carrying the 
most recent available figures 
from 1996 from 13 of the is EU 
member states, excluding 
only Denmark and Sweden, 
shows 23 per cent of British 
families have a single parent. 


compared with the European 
average of 14 per cent. 

The report states: “The 
United Kingdom has by far 
the highest proportion. The 
rise in lone parenthood has 
been one of the most striking 
demographic and social 
trends in recent years. Be- 
tween 1983 and 1996, the num- 
ber of lone parents Increased 
on average by 58 per cent 

“Lone parents are less 

likely to be economically 
active, have a much higher 
risk of unemployment and 
have lower levels of educa- 
tional attainment. The dispar- 
ities are considerably greater 
for lone mothers than for lone 
fathers." 

In Britain the differences 
are even more marked than 
elsewhere, and the rise in 
single parents much steeper 
than anywhere else except 
Ireland — a 94 per cent in- 
crease since 1983. British div- 


orce rates are the highest in 
Europe too. 

In contrast, in southern 
European countries where 
religious observance and con- 
servative social conventions 
remain strong, such as 
Greece and Spain, only 8 per 
cent of families are headed by 
a single parent In Franceand 
Germany the proportions are 
15 and 13-per cent 

The survey offers an in- 
triguing snapshot of changing 


social mores across Europe — 
In the south single mothers 
appear to be more liberated, 
generally having higher edu- 
cational qualifications than 
other heads of families. 

In the southern states of 
Portugal, Spain. Italy and 
Greece too, single parents 
tend to be older. One con- 
stant is that most lone 
parents — 84 per cent — are 
women. 

For Britain, the National 
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Council for One Parent Fam- 
ilies offered several explana- 
tions for the changing social 
pattern. Andy Keen-Downs, 
its deputy director, said: 
"There are a number of theo- 
ries, one of them being that 


women now have greater ex- 
pectations of playing a foil 
role in society and of what 
they expect from their 
partners. 

"Women are not willing to 
put up with what they used to 


do. We have seen the demise 
of the shotgun wedding and 
fewer people are prepared to 
enter, or remain in. unhappy 
marriages." 

Across the EU there are es- 
timated to be 6.8 million 
parents bringing up children 
alone and at least 10.7 million 
children in single parent 
households — more than one 
in eight of all children. 

The figures show that 
nearly a third of British lone 
parents are likely to have 
more than one child below 
school age, compared with 
one in five on the Continent 

Half of British single 
parents are under 35 — a 
much higher proportion than 
in other EU states. And al- 
though working single 
parents across the EU earn 
less than their married coun- 
terparts — 77 per cent of com- 
parable earnings — in the 
United Kingdom that falls to 


just 64 per cent. In Ireland the 
wage rate is only 59 per cent 

Lone mothers in Britain are 
less likely to be in work than 
those on the Continent — 
only 51 per cent are classed as 
economically active, com- 
pared with 70 per cent in 
other countries. 

A lower proportion of Brit- 
ish lone mothers have com- 
pleted secondary education or 
gone to college than those in 
the rest of the EU — 36 per 
cent compared with 49 per 
cent of mothers elsewhere in 
Europe and 55 per cent of 
other British heads of 
families. 

Mr Keen-Downs said: 
“Single parents are poorer 
and single mothers become 
poorer. Single mothers tend 
to come from poorer 
backgrounds. 

"People b lame the trendy 
196Ds but really the trend 
changed in the 1980s and 


1990s, as these figures show. 
You could argue there is a 
connection with poverty and 
unemployment, which puts 
all sorts of pressures on 
relationships ... if young 
women cannot find a lifetime 
partner with reasonable op- 
portunities, they are more 
likely to go it alone." 

The Council stressed that 
the majority of British ione 
parents are married or in a 
steady relationship at the 
time their children are bom. 
Only 1 per cent are teenaged 
mothers but 38 per cent — the 
fastest growing group — have 
never been married. 

“Very few women choose to 
become a single parent. It is 
not an easy option. Most set 
out with the intention of 
being in a stable relationship. 
Nearly four-fifths of newborn 
children last year were regis- 
tered by both parents." he 
said. 


Thieves 
find 
hard 


cheese 

easy 

pickings 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


J AMIE Montgomery 
knew it couldn’t have 
been mice. Nor did it 
seem likely that Wallace 
and Gromit had mistaken 
his cold store for the moon 
on their grand day out. 

The only question that 
remained was whether he 
was dealing with a profes- 
sional gang of cheese 
snatchers or a sinister ex- 
ample of skulduggery from 
a: jealous rival seeking . to 
prevent his unprecedented 
run of success as Britain’s 
top cheese-maker. 

The burglars knew exact- 
ly what they were after as 
they bumped across the 
muddy Add at the back of 1 
Mr Montgomery's Somerset 
farm. They entered the 
form’s cold store daring the 
night and loaded 274 ma- 
ture Cheddar cheeses into 
their waiting vehicle. 

Five tonnes of the award- 
winning cheese disap- 
peared during the weekend 
raid, leaving the fiunily-nm 
business despondent and 
£30,000 out of pocket. 

Mr Montgomery, a third 
generation cheese maker, 
has achieved unparalleled 
success in his chosen pro- 



Jamie Montgomery with a cheese similar to the ones stolen. *One theory is that a jealous rival would think it worthwhile phuchingthem’ photograph: ckbseon 


Cession and counts leading 
stores and delicatessens 
such as Fortnnm and 
Mason, Harrods and Neal’s 
Yard among stockists of his 
products. 

For the past two years the 
traditional Cheddar made 
from nnpastenrised milk at 
the family form near Win- 


canton has carried all be- 
fore it at the industry’s 
prestigious annual awards 
ceremony. 

But preparations for a 
renewed assault on the gold 
medals at today's British 
Cheese Awards in London 
have been hit badly by the 
theft 


represent almost 
one month’s production 
and the thieves were care- 
ful to take only cheeses that 
had been maturing for 12 
months or more. 

Mr Montgomery, who has 
put up a £ 2,000 reward for 
the return of the cheeses, 
said he was keeping an 


open mind about who was 
behind the theft 

"One theory is that a jeal- 
ous rival would think it 
worthwhile pinching and 
dumping the cheese in 
order to create a hole in the 
market that they could 
fill.’* he said yesterday. 

Another theory is that it 


has already been shipped 
abroad, possibility to 
America. 

A spokesman for Avon 
and Somerset said: "It is an 
awftil lot of cheese to get 
rid of and we would appeal 
to anybody who is offered 
cheese to get in touch with 

Crimestoppers.” 


This cloying tart 
leaves a bad 
taste behind 


Review 


Phil Daoust 


Lily Savage 

Demgate Theatre 
Northampton 


T HERE must be a word for 
Laly Savage’s show. Ro- 
gers offers refuse, muck, 
sewage, sludge, offaL garbage, 
pig-swill slop, hogwash, 
bilge water and dross among 
many others, but none of them 
seems quite up to it They 
don’t convey the emptiness, 
the tedium, the way It sets 
your teeth on edge. Imagine 
two hours of fingernails scrap- 
ing a blackboard and you’ll 
get some idea. 

This festival of kitsch starts 
with 40 minutes or so of Bob 
Dowse, aka comic actor Mark 
Trevorrow. A “confirmed 
bachelor” from Down Under, 
he looks like a catalogue mod- 
el past his best, dresses in the 
most revolting 1970s gear you 
can imagine and does de- 
liberately tacky song-and- 
dance numbers mixed in with 
risque repartee. 

The joke soon wears thin, 
but if you can keep your eyes 
and ears open long enough, 
you’ll eventually catch him 
crooning Fly Me to the Moon 
while making the-exits-are-lo- 
ca ted-over-the- wings hand 
gestures and declaring: “Wel- 
come to GayJeL" He calls him- 
self “a Radio 2 guy in a Radio 1 
world”, but it’s worse than 
that he’s old-style Radio 2. be- 
fore it got modem. 

It ends with an hour of Sav- 
age. 6ft-plus of hulking man 


squeezed into a series of flam- 
boy nm dresses, who still, 
remarkably, manages ip avoid 
showing any stage presence. 
Emerging from a giant bottle 
and proceeding to press any 
old gag into service, from the 
mysterious transformation of 
Coronation Street's Nicky 
Piatt {eligible for its free bus 
pass, that one) to the already 
overexposed subject of Clin- 
ton. Lewinsky and the dress 
full of "Billy Bunk’*, Savage 
just gives us Another Chance 
To Hear those dirty-ish put- 
downs and crow-like voice. 
Whether or not you like Lily 
land I used to), the character's 
already established as a tart 
with no heart: this was a 
missed opportunity to build 
on the role. 

In small doses, either Sav- 
age or Downe would have been 
bearable. But the whole eve- 
ning was a chase for the easy 
laugh — as much bad faith as 
bad taste. This didn’t seem to 
bother the sold-out audience, 
but Savage has a huge 
following because of his stints 
on The Big Breakfast and 
Blankety Blank, and a high 
TV profile seems to guarantee 
performers an easy ride. 

The one enjoyable Interlude 
came from Sonia, the bubbly 
little Munchkin who Sang For 
Britain in the 1993 Eurovision 
and wound up the first half of 
the show with afewsingalong 
□umbers. She alone showed 
some heart, some old-style 
professionalism. Like Downe, 
she’s got a good voice: unlike 
him. she can actually be 
bothered to use it. For a few 
moments, as she gave an o 
cappelia You To Me Are 
Everything, the evening actu- 
ally seemed bearable. 
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4 BRITAIN 

a Stuart Millar 

the trials of 
a lighthouse 
family aiming 
to stop their 
treasured 
home sliding 
into the sea 


Cliff fall 

speeds 
drive to 
save Belle 


th. Wednesday September 301998 
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T HE rumble could be 
heard for miles, the 
column of white dust 
obscuring the clear 
blue autumn sky. In 
€0 seconds, tens of thousands 
of tonnes of chalk crumbled 
Into the sea and Belle Tout, 
the only permanently Inhab- 
ited former lighthouse in the 
country, took another step 
nearer the cliff edge and 
disaster. 

For the residents. Mark and 
Louise Roberts, the collapse 
was an untimely reminder 


The 166-year-old granite Belle Tout tighthnuse at Beachy Head, Sussex, which is a step closer to collapsiBg Into the sea, after the latest cliff fall 


that the battle against erosion 
to save their 166-year-old 
granite lighthouse home from 
a 300ft drop into the sea at 
Beachy Head, East Sussex, is 
fast running out of time. 

As their campaign enters 
its second year this week, the 
Roberts fear the latest fall 
could have scuppered a plan 
to lift the entire structure and 
move It, intact. 70 yards in- 
land to relative safety. 

The plan to move Belle Tout 
to the d lstanpp fWwn rtia 
edge as it was when it was 


bunt in 1832 requires onnngh 

stable ground between the 
cliff and tiie tower to dig all 
the way around its perimeter. 1 
"We won't know until the 
contractors have checked the 
state of the cliff,” Mr Roberts, 
aged 33. said yesterday. 

"But I don’t know if we will 
be able to save it because the 
ground is now unsafe. There 
have been all dicing the 
cliff and there , «ill be more." 

Mr Roberts was on his way 
to a meeting with Eastbourne 
council about the removal 


plan* when the fell happened, 
but his wife was at home with 
their seven-month-old baby. 

"There was a long nimble 
that sounded ifk» thunder,” 
Mrs Roberts, aged 29, said. 

She added: "It lasted for at 
least a minute and then I saw 
thin hng p clOUd of challt mis t 
billowing up from the edge.” 

When they carried out an 
Investigation, they found tha t 
there was a pile of rubble ] 
three storeys high at the bot- 
tom of the cliff 
Belle Tout may have sur- 


vived that fall. But the 
Roberts never know when the 
next collapse will happen. 
They say the problem is that 
the erosion occurs in huge 
chunks rather than taking 
place at a steady pace each 
year. 

The lighthouse, which fea- 
tured in the BBC’s adaptation 
of Fay Weldon’s Life. .and 
Loves of a She-Devil, is popu- 
lar wtih visitors who crane for 
the panoramic views across 
to Beachy Hwnt on on e nM*, 
Seven Sisters rim* on the 


other and the wild seasca p e. 
inbe£ween. 

Bat the ground has now be- 
came so dangerous that visi- 
tors are being warned to stay 
away. "Walker* ought not to 
let thefr curiosity get the bet- 
ter of th«mi MTxf go up to the 
edge to get a better look. We 
don’t know if the cliff is struc- 
turally sound,” said. Mr 
Roberts. 

ft would be a bitter blow If 
the plans had to be scrapped. 
The Roberts knew Hie light- 
house . would have to be 


shunted even before they 
moved there in 1996. Since 
then they have lived with the 
constant threat of toeir home 
being plunged over the cliff 
while they hammered out the 
removal plans with the free- 
holders, Eastbourne coundL 
The fhmUy has raised 80 
par cant of the £300,000 cost, 
-despite being refused a lottery 
grant, and have already ob- 
tained planning permission, 
and listed building consent. 
This week they were hopeful 
Oat the final obstacle, the 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROGER CKM88I 

terms of their lease for the re- 
sited tower, could be agreed 
with the council, which in- 
sists that it is just as deter- 
mined to save Belle Tout. 

Despite the setbacks, the 
Roberts remained determined 
to see their labour of love 
through to fruition. 

“As long as the lighthouse 
is standing there, we will find 
a way of moving it, even if we 
have to dismantle It and 
rebuild it,” said Mr Robots. 
“We can’t Just let it slide Into 
the sea.” 
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Union challenges BSI on 
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A LEADING trade union 
is to launch the first 
Legal challenge over 
long working hours on behalf 
of staff mmpiiiinftig of Work- 
ing more than iao hours a 
week. The ritaTipngg comes 
only one day before the imple- 
mentation of the EU*s Work- 
ing Time Directive, which 
win limit file working week to , 
48 hours. 

The legal action follows a 
survey of staff at toe British 
Standards ltiKHftiWiw which 
Issues top amon g v-h-p mark 
for achieving -technical stan- 
dards. The study- found in- 
creasing complaints about 
work-related stress. - 
The poll of 200 members of 
toe Manufacturing Science 
and Fi nanc e Union showed 
that 94 per cent believed their 
jobs were more stressful than 
a year ago. 

BSI staff were said to be at 
“breaking point” because of 
increased workloads. 


Does your PC Plod? 

If you're tired of plodding round the Net, then get on the 
BT Highway. By simply converting your existing phone 
line into two high speed digital lines, BT Highway 
lets you send and receive information at up to 128Kb 
per second, even faster than the fastest 
modem. And because there are 2 lines you 
can even be on the phone while you’re on 
the Net. Why not stop the worldwide wait? 


Roger Lyons, general secre- 
tary of the MSP, said: TUs is 

am awiinplp of ekfllad HUH pro- 

Sessional people under in- 
creasing pressure, not only in 
the workplace but also when 
they 'travel. They fece the 
double Jeopardy of meeting 
unrealistic targets and of 
being foroed to travel along 
busy roads such as the M25.” 

The union daimed there 
had been accidents involving 
staff said to be overtired be- 
cause of their workloads, it 
said flowie of its members at 
BSI were working 100 hours 
ova- seven days, every week. 

The union's findings ate 
bolstered by a new report, 
published today by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research 
Council The report. Work 
Now. Pay Later?, takes into 
account findings from 5,000 
households. 

ft paints a grim picture of 
British working habits and 
reveals that both employers 
and workers remain ignorant 
of their rights. “Working long 
hours over three years can 


lead to an almost 20 per cent 
rise in the proportion of 
women with health prob- 
lems." it says. 

The report goes on to reveal 
that more than half of those 
people working standard 
hours take weekly exercise, 
compared with only 37 per 
Cent of those who work 60 
hours a week or more. 

It also says that long work- 
ing hours can take a toll on 
family life: “Forty-two per 
cent of fathers working stan- 
dard hours talk to their child 
most days, compared with 
only 20 per cent of fathers 
working over 48 hours.” 

“One interpretation of this 
research is that women are 
coming home to a second shift 
— with file family,” says Jon- 
athan Scales, one of the 
report’s authors. “Men, by 
comparison are almost un- 
aware of the damage they are 
doing to themselves. What we 
have is a work-obsessive cul- 
ture that will take its toll on 
people’s health within years, 
if nothing is done.” 



mortgage 
5 you £25,000 
you in control? 


To get on the BT Highway Freefone 0800 800 845 
www.highway.bt.com 
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Theatre 

fears 


ROH 

‘fall-out’ 


Amelia Gentleman on the crisis 
marring Sadler’s Wells’ relaunch 


S ADLER’S Wells 

theatre could face clo- 
sure as a result of the 
measures taken by 
the Royal Opera House to se- 
cure Covent Garden’s long 
term future, it announced 
yesterday. 

Chief executive Ian Albery 
said the future of the theatre 
in Islington, north London, 
had been put in jeopardy by 
the Arts Council's decision to 
close the Opera House next 
year — cancelling 25 weeks of 
performances scheduled for 
Sadler’s Wells. The theatre 
has been left with an Immedi- 
ate gap in its revenue of more 

than £1 million as well as 

severe long-term financial 
problems. 

The uncertainty has over- 
shadowed what should have 
been the triumphant opening 
of the new £44 million 
Sadler’s Wells theatre next 


month. Unless a replacement 
programme can be found, the 
theatre wifl have to dose for 
six months from April. 

Mr Albery was ne gotiating 
with the Arts Council yester- 
day to establish If and how 
the £1 million shortfall can be 
recovered. 

The surprise announce- 
ment of the Ron’s temporary 
closure earlier this month left 
Sadler's Wells management 
scrabbling for alternative per- 
formers to QQ the holes in its 
programme between April 
and September 1999. The 
theatre's fundraising capacity 
has also be en damaged — 
threatening its survival. 

No figure has been put on 
the overall damag e but Mr 
Albery said the theatre would 
be calculating the knock-on 
cost of this “cock-up” for 
some time to come. 

"1 need hardly point out the 
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dangers for a theatre that 
opens in October and closes 
sis months later for a period 
of six months. It would mean 
redundancies for all our staff 
of over 100. 

"More important is the ef- 
fect it will have on our fund- 
raising — believe me, we will 
not get sponsorship if we 
haven’t got an artistic 
programme.’’ 

He warned: “This isn’t a 
matter of three, four or five 
million — this could cost our 


entire project. This lack of 
thought and co-ordination 
could pul in jeopardy Sadler's 
Wells as an institution.” 

Successful fundraising is 
crucial to the theatre's sur- 
vival; over the finan cial year 
1998/1999 it will receive 
£220.000 in public funding — 
mainly from the London Arts 
Board — but needs to raise 
another £700,000 through 
fbndraising and corporate 
sponsorship. In addition, the 
theatre still has to raise 


around £3 million to pay for 
Its new b uilding . 

Sadler’s Wells had reluc- 
tantly agreed to house the 
ROH in its new premises for 
six mouths in 1999 while the 
Opera House's own building 
was completed; the ROH was 
contracted to rent the new 
premises from Sadler’s Wells 
for £1 million. 

Now the contract has been 
broken, Sadler’s Wells must 
not only retrieve this sum. 
but needs also to pay another 


company to perform instead. 
A high calibre company. like 
the Frankfurt Ballet, costs as 
much as £250.000 a week, of 
which about £100,000 can be 
recouped through the box 
office. The shortfall has to be 
met by fundraising, which 
could prove difficult at such a 
late stage. 

If negotiations with the 
Arts Council go well and £1 
million compensation is 
received, Neil Hinds. Sadler's 
Wells arts programming di- 


rector, is confident be can 
find replacement performers. 

Programming is usually 
done two years ahead so 
Sadler's Wells will have to 
rely on scooping up those 
troupes whose plans have 
recently fallen through or 
pick on second-rate 
substitutes. 

Chairman Ian Hay-Davison 
said: “It would be a bit disap- 
pointing to go to all this trou- 
ble to open a new theatre only 
to put on tedious shows." 



The new £44 million Sadler’s Wells theatre in Islington, north London, due to open next month bnt facing an uncertain future photograph; fram* baron 


This lack of 
thought and 
co-ordination 
could put in 
jeopardy 
Sadler’s Wells 
as an 
institution’ 

— Ian Albery, 
chief executive 


But if the Arts Council is 
unable to help with alterna- 
tive funding. Sadler’s Wells 
may be forced to resort 10 
suing either the Royal Opera 
House or the Arts Council for 
breach or contract. 

An Arts Council spokes- 
woman said: "The Royal 

Opera House shutdown is a 
obviously a difficult and very 
sensitive issue fur Sadler's 
Wells so it may take quite a 
lot of work to try to sort it 
out." 



‘People’s channel’ projects a new image 


itv 


In with the new: ITVs heart symbol and logo, which will 
be seen on television screens from next Monday 


Janine Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


I N its first on-screen 
revamp for 10 years, ITV 
yesterday revealed a 
£1 million logo, which it 
hopes win make it a true 
“people’s channel”. 

The new logo, a heart sym- 
bol and a slogan — "TV from 
the heart” — wifi appear on 
trailers from October 5. There 
is also a poster campaign 
based on some of the chan- 
nel's hit shows, advertising 
.the change. . 

:> Unveiling the network’s 
new look yesterday, John 
Hardie, ITV marketing and 
commercial director, said it 
was important for the net- 
work to have an adaptable 


symbol, along the lines of 
BBCl's hot air balloon and 
BBCZ’s number 2. 

The channel has devised 
several uses for the heart, al- 
though Mr Hardie empha- 
sised the symbol itself would 
not be a “sentimental Valen- 
tine-type heart”. He said it 
would show that ITV was at 
the “heart of the action, at the 
heart of current affairs, at the 
heart of the nation”. So for, 
the designs include a Union 
Jack pendant, a cake, and 
fireworks. 

The network hopes a more 
friendly and approachable, 
outlook will help reinforce its 
aim to reach a 40 per cent 
share of the peak-time audi- 
ence by the end of 2000. 

The director of pro- 
grammes, David Liddiment, 



also announced some of the 
programming highlights for 
next year. ITV has signed an 
exclusive deal to. show the en- 
tire library of James Bond 
movies next year, culminat- 
ing in the terrestrial pre- 
miere of Goldeneye. As part 
of the deal. ITV will screen 
the television premiere of the 


latest Bond movie. Tomorrow 
Never Dies and its follow-up. 
Bond 19, before Sky 
television. -* 

Mr Liddiment also an- 
nounced a deal with one of 
the world's top sitcom pro- 
ducers, US-based Carsey Wer- 
ner. 

The company behind Ro- 


seanne, The Cosby Show and 
Third Rock From The Sun is 
to produce a UK version of its 
US series That 70s Show for 
ITV. Carsey Werner aims to 
make up to 22 episodes a year 
of the sitcom. 

As part of a drive to attract 
more ABC1 viewers to ITV, 
Mr Liddiment has also lured 


one of the country’s most 
prominent drama writers 
from Channel 4. Alan Bleas- 
dale has written a six-part ad- 
aptation of Charles Dickens* 
Oliver Twist which wifi be 
broadcast next year. 

Also aimed at younger, up- 
market viewers, is a new 
series. Wonderful You, star- 
ring Greg Wise. Telling the 
stories of a group or 30-year- 
old north Londoners, the 
series is made by the produc- 
ers of Men Behaving Badly. 

Along with these innova- 
tions. there will be more 
docu-soaps. Real Families is a 
••no-holds-barred look at 
everyday family life”, there 
will be a second series of Air- 
line. and a one-off special. 
Parking Wars, wifi be made 
into a series. 



Airline drug smuggler caught after reporting his lost luggage — packed with 1 6 kilos of cannabis 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


A DRUG smuggler who 
flew Into Britain with 
more than 60 blocks of can- 
nabis in his suitcase was ar- 
rested after complaining to 
lost property that his lug- 
gage had gone missing. 
Christopher Dowling, a 


burglar alarm engineer 
from County Kildare, hid 
the drugs before taking a 
flight from Dublin to Car- 
diff. Unknown to him, his 
luggage took a different 
flight. When he got to Car- 
diff his suitcase was no- 
where to be seen on the air- 
port’s baggage carooseL So, 
Dowling reported it missing 


and checked into a local 
bed and breakfast while he 
waited for it to turn up. 

The errant hag was even- 
tually traced to Teesslde 
airport where customs offi- 
cers opened it to make sure 
they were reuniting it with 
its rightful owner. Intide 
they discovered 16 kilos of 
cannabis carefully wrapped 


in a blanket among Dowl- 
ing's possessions. 

Dowling, 20, was arrested 
by customs officials when 
he went to pick it up from 
the airport the next day, 
and this week was sen- 
tenced to two years in a 
young offenders' institu- 
tion after admitting a 
charge of smuggling. Judge 


Martin Stephens told him: 
“Anyone who imports can- 
nabis on This scale can only 
expect to be imprisoned.* 1 

Cardiff crown court 
heard that the 64 blocks of 
cannabis resin found in the 
suitcase had a street value 
Of £65.000. 

Stephen Hopkins, defend- 
ing. said Dowling bad been 


acting as a courier for a 
man whom he bad met in a 
Dublin bar. 

“He asked him to do the 
job and he agreed," said Mr 
Hopkins. "His gain was lit- 
tle but the eventual cost 
quite considerable." 

Dowling, he said, had ac- 
cepted the offer because he 
needed the money. 


Inquiry over 
Menson killing 


Amelia Gentleman 


T HE Police Complaints 
Authority has launched 
an inquiry into why the 
Metropolitan police made 
serious mistakes in dealing 
with the death of Michael 
Menson, the black musician 
set on fire in north London. 

Mr Menson, aged 30, was 
seen with his clothes on fire 
near the North Circular road 
in January last year. He died 
in Bfllericay hospital, Essex, 
two weeks later. Police ini- 
tially assumed he had set 
himself alight and did not 
launch a criminal inquiry for 
12 hours. A verdict of unlaw- 
ful killing was recorded at an 
inquest this month. 

Solicitors for his family 
complained about the way of- 
ficers handled the case. PCA 
member Jim Elliott has ap- 
pointed Ben Gunn, chief con- 
stable of Cambridgeshire, as 
investigating officer. 

Scotland Yard has admitted 
in a letter to the family that 
senior officers made serious 
mistakes. Since an internal 
review, three of the four offi- 
cers concerned have retired 
or are about to retire. 

Mr Menson suffered burns 



Michael Menson: Police 
made serious mistakes 


to his back, thighs and but- 
tocks. Forensic scientists and 
pathologists testified at the 
inquest that the nature of his 
injuries made it was almost 
inconceivable that he had set 
fire to himself. 

Suresb Grover, a spokes- 
man for the Menson family, 
said: “Their paramount con- 
cern is to convince the police 
to establish a fresh team to 
Investigate the murder. They 
are concerned that too many 
resources will be put into the 
complaint and not into re- 
investigating the murder.” 
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Greens target nuclear fuel 


News in brief 


Arafat meets Clinton 
to nail differences 

agremeent onacontrovereial new rounder Israeli truupwlth- 

1 n i* fh. TAmai i nrlnu> ministar. 


Is atomic energy 
doomed in the 
new Germany? 

Ian Traynor 

reports from 
Bonn 

T HE German Greens, 
poised bo step into 
national government 
for the first time, 
called yesterday for 
a swift end to nuclear power 
in the country: one of their 
most fundamental demands. 

and one which sets the scene 

for an early row in Gerhard 
Schroder's cabinet 
Kersrio M Oiler, co-leader of 
the Greens in the outgoing 
parliament, said the “quick" 
phasing out of nuclear power 
would be a key issue in the 
negotiations for a coalition of 
Social Democrats and Greens, 
which begin on Friday. 

Other leading Greens 
played down the issue. “In the 
general direction on this 
issue there is no difference 
between the Greens and the 
Social Democrats." Antje 
Vollmer said. "It's no longer a 
polarising issue." 

But Mr Schroder, who is 
fond of declaring that If real- 
ity collides with ideology it is 
usually reality which is right, 
seems likely to keep his op- 
tions open on the issue of nu- 
clear energy, despite his par- 
ty's pledge to go down the 
non-nuclear route. 

Mr Schroder, who has been 
the premier of the northern 
state of Lower Saxony for 
eight years, led a “red-green” 
coalition in the state in 1990- 
94. One reason for its demise 
was constant bickering over 
nuclear energy. 

Lower Saxony runs on nu- 
clear fueL Last year alm ost 
70 per cent of the electricity it 
used was nuclear-generated, 
almost twice the national av- 
erage. putting Lower Saxony 
second in the league table for 
nuclear power consumption 
in the 16 federal states. 

Germany’s 19 nuclear 
plants supply about one tenth 
of the country’s energy needs 
and a third of its electricity. 

A string of public relations 
disasters involving nuclear 
waste transports and leaky 
containers seems to have 
turned German public opin- 
ion against nuclear power. A 
poll Last month showed 61 per 
cent opposed to nuclear 
power, and police officers say 



Irawals from tne west oanK. 

Mr Clinton met Mr Arafet and the Israeli prime to 

Binyamin Netanyahu, together on Monday, and In* tted tjjm* 0 
return in about two weeks for a summit to agree the timetable 
for the pullout. Under the latest compromise. Israel would 
withdraw from 13 per cent of the West Bank ifa^rcentofu 
was set aside as a nature reserve that could not be developed b> 
either side. In return, security measures would be increased by 
the Palestinians. — fielders. Washington. . , 

David Sharrock writes: An explosion to the West Bank city of 
Ramallah yesterday killed a member of the militant Islamist 
group Hamas and Injured two others. It appeared to he an 'own 
goal" car bombing as Israel prepared to close down for the 
hoUest day In the Jewish calendar, Yom Klppur. 


German police are fed up of having to defend convoys of nuclear waste Cram saboteurs, such as this protestor in Ahaus photootaph: fkxand wdhrauch 


their units are fed up with 
being used to protect the 
annual convoys of waste ma- 
terial from protesters and 
saboteurs. 

As a result the German nu- 
clear lobby is on tbe defensive 
and the big utilities compa- 
nies and power station opera- 
tors are anxious about the 
talks that the new govern- 
ment is likely to convene to 
try to reach an agreement on 
energy policy. 

During the election cam- 
paign the heads of two of the 
biggest nuclear operating 
Onus said there would be no 
non-nuclear agreement with 
the new government, and 
hinted they could take their 
business abroad. 

The differences between the 
big parties on nuclear power 
appear stark. The outgoing 
centre-right government of 


Helmut Kohl backed nuclear 
power unequivocally, and last 
month the environment min- 
ister. Angela Merkel, said all 
talk of phasing out nuclear 
energy was “irresponsible". 

In contrast, the election 
manifesto of Mr Schroder’s 
Social Democratic Party 


(SPD) says: "Atomic power 
cannot be advocated because 
of the large safety risks and 
the danger of unforeseeable 
damage... 

"The SPD-led government 
will pave the way to safe ener- 
gy supplies without atomic 
power. The SPD-led govern- 


ment will do Its utmost to end 
the use of nuclear power as 
quickly' as possible." 

It is those last four words 
which are crucial in what ap- 
pears to be an unambiguous 
commitment to no nukes. 

Mr Schroder, who takes the 
line that party manifestos are 


New chancellor snubs Bonn’s political elite 


H ELMUT KOHL may have 
lost his post but be can at 
least hang on to the Rhineside 
bungalow that has long been 
the nerve-centre of power, 
writes Ian Traynor. 

Gerhard Schroder snubbed 
the political elite of Bonn yes- 
terday by saying that he and 
his wife were staying in their 
modest three-room Oat in 
Hanover. 

He told the Bildzeitung 


newspaper: "Our daughter 
Clara has 'just started school. 
So we're going to keep Hano- 
ver as our main place of resi- 
dence. At least until the move 
to Berlin.” 

For years Mr Schroder has 
steered clear of Bonn, which 
he regards as dull and inces- 
tuous - he even boycotted 
important parliamentary 
meetings. 

But he is very keen to asso- 


ciate his period in office with 
the birth of “the Berlin 
Republic", the rejuvenated 
Germany symbolised by the 
shift of government to the 
biggest city next year. 

While campaigning be made a 
point of inspecting the new 
chancellery being built in 
Berlin on Mr Kohl's orders, 
and asking about kindergar- 
ten faculties for seven-year- 
old Clara. 


there to be ignored, always 
stresses that while he sup- 
ports phasing out nuclear 
power, it will take much 
longer than generally sup- 
posed: about 30 years. 

But the Greens energy ex- 
perts and environmentalists 
are calling for the plants to be 
closed down within 5-12 years. 

A strategy paper written 
last month by a close ally of , 
Mr Schr&der, Wolfgang 
Juttner, toe SPD environ- 
ment minister in Lower Sax- 
ony, made it plain that there 
was unlikely to be a quick 
breakthrough on the issue. 

It pointed out that the nu- 
clear lobby was "misreading 
Ok high level of latent rejec- 
tion of nuclear energy by the 
public” and affirmed that 
"ending nuclear energy is an 
important political aim for 
the SPD”. 


Concessions to Democrats 

THE Republican chairman of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives Judiciary committee said yesterday that the commit- 
tee’s leading Democratic and Republican Investigators would 
meet the Independent counsel Kenneth Starr’s officials within a 
week to go over the documents left out of his report to Congress. 
Mr Starr has said they are irrelevant, but Democrats say they may 
include material that would help President Clinton's case. 

Republicans on the committee are to’iue to build goodwill with 

Democrats before next week's vote on an impeachment Inquiry. 
“We are trying to accommodate them," toe chairman, Henry 
Hyde, told reporters. He is considering bowing to some Democrat 
demands, including granting them the power to subpoena wit- 
nesses a nd documents concerning the Monica Lewinsky affair. — 
AP, Washington. 

Basques postpone demands 

BASQUE nationalists agreed yesterday to postpone their de- 
mands for independence until the separatist group ETA consoli- 
dates tbe ceasefire it declared two weeks ago. The leader of tbe 
Basque Nationalist Party, Xabier Arzalluz, softened his demands 
for immediate political concessions at a meeting with the Spanish 
prime minister, Jose Maria Aznar — their first since the ceasefire 
came into effect. 

Mr Arzalluz has been under pressure to deliver a quick return 
on the ceasefire after his party persuaded ETA to declare toe 
truce. Mr Aznar has promised he will be “generous" with ETA. 
which has killed 679 people in the past 30 years, if it abandons 
violence permanently. — Adela Gooch, Madrid. 

Czechs welcome new Slovakia 

AFTER Slovakia's authori tarian prime minister Vladimir Me- 
Claris defeat In the polls on Sunday, the Czech Republic yesterday 
gave “full-hearted support" to its neighbour joining the acceler- 
ated process for European Union membership. 

“Slovakia’s period of non-splendid Isolation is over.” the Czech 
prime minister, Milos Zeman, said. 

His foreign minister. Jan Kavan, said Slovakia would now be 
welcome to join, the Czechs. Poles and Hungarians in the Visegrad 
group, which co-ordinates their applications to join Nato and the 
EU. — Martin Walker, Brussels. 


Taliban deal final blow 

AFGHANISTAN'S Taliban militia captured the last distr ict of 
central Bamiyan province yesterday and its jets bombed enemy 
positions north of Kabul, the Pakistan-based Afghan Islamic 
Press said. 

It said the Taliban captured the district after residents hoisted 
white flags. It was previously under the control of the Shi ‘ite 
Muslim faction Hlzbe Wabadat, which is backed by Iran. 

AIP quoted a Taliban spokesman as saying that the militia's 
jets had also bombed the positions of Ahmed Shah Massoud. toe 
military chief of toe ousted Afghan government, north of Kabul, 
and his headquarters in the neighbouring Panjshir valley. — 
Reuters. Islamabad. 


EU steel groups accuse 
Asians of dumping 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 


IUROPEAN steel pro 
I ducers want Brussels to 
Itake punitive action to 
stem a Good of cheap Imports 
from the troubled economies 
or Asia that have made the 
European Union a net im- 
porter of steel for the first 
time. 

Warning that European 
producers face a minimum 
£1.5 billion drop in profits in 
the second half of this year, 
Eurofer. the industry's trade 
body, is accusing Far East 
countries of dumping steel. 
The organisation is urging 
the European Commission to 
impose countervailing duties 
on four main products. 

The news came yesterday 
os shares in the big European 
steel groups such as British 
Steel. Thyssen. of Germany, 
and Usinor. of France, fell 
sharply after Hoogovens. the 
Dutch producer, issued a 
profits warning and noted de- 
clining sales and prices for its 
products. 

British Steel, which is ex- 
pected in mid-November to 
post a steep cut in pre-tax 
profits for the six months to 
September, and which could 
even be forced into tbe red 
next year, said its prices had 
fallen by between 5 and 
15 per cent because of cheap 
imports and over-stocking. 
"The storm clouds are gather- 


ing,'' one official said. 

According to an internal 
Eurofer analysis seen by the 
Guardian, imports to the EU 
in the first half of this year 
have risen on average by 
nearly 75 per cent and the in- 
creases are a direct result of 
the Asian economic crisis and 
the collapse or steel demand 
in that region. 

Tonnages into Europe from 
Asia are running six times 
higher than they were last 
year, at 282,000 tonnes a 
month, compared with - 10,000 
tonnes. Asian products ac- 
count for 16 per cent of all 
steel imports compared with 
four per cent a year ago. 

Imports, allegedly' selling at 
prices below the cost of pro- 
duction and carrying state 
subsidies, are mainly coming 
from China India, Iran, Tai- 
wan and South Korea. But 
Eurofer says other countries 
which would usually export 
to the Far East are flooding 
the EU. 

With overall EU exports 
down 19 per cent in the first 
five mouths of this year, and 
by 55 per cent to Asia alone, 
orders in the second quarter 
fell nearly 20 per cent. Prices 
in the last three months of 
this year are set to drop by up 
to a fifth. 

Eurofer says the EU is im- 
porting l.a million tonnes and 
exporting 1.5 million tonnes a 
month and, if trends con- 
tinue. the trade deficit by the 
end of the year wifi be 4 mil- 


lion tonnes, compared with a 
positive balance or 10 million 
tonnes last year. 

The UK Steel Association 
said: "The situation in 
Europe Is unsustainable and 
can only get worse. We are 
calling on the commission to 
act as quickly as possible by 
bringing in trade measures to 
help curtail this dumping." It 
wants Brussels to impose 
countervailing duties. 

British Steel earlier this 
month closed a rolling-mill in 
Rotherham with the loss of 
126 jobs. Avesta Sheffield, the 
Stockholm-based stainless 
steel manufacturer in which 
it holds a 51 per cent stake, 
said it would shed 1,000 jobs 
because of a collapse in 
prices. 

Senior officials at British 
Steel said yesterday it had no 
plans for further closures. In- 
stead. it is pressing ahead 
with its efficiency drive, In- 
cluding the "de-layering" of 

up to 10,000 managers, and 
cutting investment But some 
analysts say that it could 
begin trading at a loss unless 
it can boost prices next year. 

Central and east European 
countries such as Bulgaria 
have boosted exports by 
38 per cent while those of Ser- 
bia are up 77 per cent and 
Turkey by 94 per cent Ana- 
lysts say traditional exporters 
like Brazil and South Africa 
are moving into the EU mar- 
ket as they are hit by the 
Asian crisis. 


BMW chairman warns of more Rover job cuts 


David Gow 


B ERND Pischetsrieder, 
chairman of BMW. yes- 
terday raised the spectre of 
farther Job losses at Rover, 
the German car firm’s UK 
subsidiary'. 

Rover, already shedding 
1.500 of its 40.000 workers 
and cutting production to 
four days a week, saw its 
share of the UK market fall 
below 9 per cent in August 
and foreign sales hit by the 
strength of sterling. 

Some analysts are predict- 
ing that the car-maker, 
which lost £91 million to 
1997, could be heading for a 
£500 million loss this year. 


But officials at the Paris 
Motor Show, while admit- 
ting tbe firm would make a 
loss, said it would be lower. 
Mr Pischetsrieder told Reu- 
ters news agency In Paris 
that Rover was talking to 
staff and unions about cuts 
and expected these “would 
go beyond what we already 
announced". Short-term 
measures were required 
which could be disclosed 
within a fortnight. 

But Tony Woodley, 
national automotive secre- 
tary of the TGWU union, in- 
sisted no such talks were 
taking place. 

’•We do have meetings in 
the next two weeks and 
know that their market 


share fell in August, 
they're being hit hy the 
strong pound and they're 
funding a huge investment 
programme. It's not the 
best of times for Rover," he 
said. 

Raver's target is to be 
trading profitably by 2000 
and company officials ad- 
mit this is unlikely. 
• Rover's problems con* 
trusted with performances 
from European rivals such 
as Mercedes and vw which 
announced to Paris sales 
Increases of 28 and 5.2 per 
cent respectively. 

Swedish car Arm Volvo 
said it was on coarse to 
beat its sales target of 
400,000 this year. 
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700 killed in 
Sri Lanka as 
rebels take 
key town 


Susannah Price fat Colombo 


OKB than 700 Sri 
Lankan soldiers 
and Tamil Tigers 
have been reported 
killed in fighting for a strate- 
gically important town and a 
key highway. 

The defence ministry said 
yesterday that 377 rebels and 
more than 200 soldiers had 
been killed in fighting around 
KUinochchL 

The Tigers claimed to have 
captured the town with the 
loss of 240 of their guerrillas. 

There are few Independent 
reports of the fi ghting as 
there are no civilians in 
Kilin ochchl 

The Tigers held It until the 
government drove them out 
In 1996 and it Is now a ghost 
town surrounded by bunkers 
and barbed wire. 

Journalists are barred from 
visiting the war areas except 
when taken on a tour. 

There were more casualties 
as the government tried to 
regain control of the AS high- 
way, which links govern- 
ment-controlled areas in the 
sooth and in the northern 
jaflha peninsula. 

T aking control of the high- 
way would allow the govern- 
ment to move goods by land 
rather than the much more 
expensive options of air and 
sea. 

It also needs to show that it 
can defeat the Tigers 

The defence ministry said 
that more than 100 Tigers and 
62 soldiers had been killed in 
the battle for the highway. 

“The land route is abso- 
lutely crucial for supplying 
Jaffna — as well as for the 
government’s political 
plans.” said a former air force 
commander. Air Vice-Mar- 
shal Harry Goonethileke. 

“This Is one big mess as far 
as army Is concerned. It 
seems the army has suffered 
very serious casualties.” 

Seriously wounded soldiers 
are being Qowd by helicopter 
to the capital, Colombo, 
where fleets of ambulances 
have been ferrying them to 
hospital. 

The Tigers say they will 
hand over a large number of 
bodies to the army through 
the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. 

"We are in touch with both 
sides and we win be taking 
trucks up to the north to 



transport the bodies,” said 
the ICRC spokesman, Harsha 
Gunarwardene. 

This latest fighting is a 
blow to the government's 
hope of ending its 16-month 
offensive against the Tamil 
Tigers, known as Jaya Sikuru 
or Operation Assured 
Victory. 

The Tamil Tigers have 
called their latest operation 
Ceaseless Waves Two. In the 
first operation of that name 
the; overran a military garri- 
son in Mullaitivu in the north 
east in July 1996, killing more 
than a thousand soldiers. 

The Tigers want to set up 
an independent homeland for 
Tamils in the north and east 
of Sri Lanka. 

The government would ac- 
cept greater devolution but 
says the country cannot be 
split in two. 

Despite its vastly superior 
numbers, it seems unable to 
defeat the Tigers, and It has 
introduced censorship In an 
effort to hide the large num- 
ber of casualties the rebels in- 
flicted in May. 

Yesterday the government 
launched foe latest stage in 
Its offensive to take foe A9 by 
attacking the Tigers near a 
town on the highway about 18 
miles south of Efiinochchl 
known as Mankulam. The 
government said it had made 
progress. 

Even if progress has been 
made, foe fighting at lQlin- 
ocbchi wfil undoutedly dent 
the army's morale as well as 
its defence capability, and put 
an end for the time being to 
the government’s hope of bol- 
stering its feding popularity 
by a military victory. 
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BHs eye blackened, Malaysia’s former deputy prime minister, Anwar Ibrahim, leaves court. The state case against him looked shaky after other accused changed their testimony 

Battered Anwar in court 


John Sweeney in Kuala Lumpur 
on the appearance of the sacked 
Malaysian deputy prime minister 


T HE prisoner — until 
recently Malaysia's 
deputy prime minis- 
ter — emerged yes- 
terday from a well 
beneath Kuala Lumpur's 
number four sessions court 
past an iron-barred gate, look- 
ing pale, drawn and thin, his 
left temple bruised, his left 
eye black. 

Appearing in public for foe 
first time since his arrest an 
September 20, Anwar Ibrahim 
pleaded not guilty to the nine 
offences of corruption and en- 
gaging in homosexual acts 
with which he is charged. 

Despite his experiences 
since being detained in the 
wake of anti-government 


demonstrations by his sup- 
porters, he looked in good 
spirits. 

His plea of not guilty to foe 
sex charges looked like being 
bolstered later in foe day 
when foe two men on whom 
the prosecution seem to base 
its case were reported to have 
reversed their testimony 
against Mr Anwar. 

The two are Mr Anwar’s 
adopted brother, Sukma Der- 
ma wan, aged 37, and foe poli- 
tician's former speechwriter 
Munawar Anees, aged 51. 
They confessed to being sodo- 
mised by Mr Anwar and are 
serving six months in jail 

Lawyers involved in the 
case told Reuters news ag- 


ency that the two had decided 
to appeal against conviction. 

Asked If they were retract- 
ing their guilty pleas, one 
lawyer said: “They now say 
the guilty pleas were not 
voluntary.” 

During Mr Anwar's appear- 
ance yesterday — as the court 
heard legal argument on 
whether the prisoner would 
be allowed to describe what 
had happened to him in jail, 
Mr Anwar caught foe eye erf" 
one of the handful of Western 
Journalists who had managed 
to squeeze past the police and 
get into the court. The repor- 
ter pointed to his own eye, 
and gestured: “Why foe black 
eye?” Mr Anwar replied by 
making as If to punch his own 

face. 

Finally the accused, who 
also held foe post of finance 
minister until Dr Mahathir 
sacked him on September 2, 
was allowed to speak. 


He had been handcuffed 
and blindfolded in foe cells, 
he said. “1 was boxed very 
hard on foe left temple and 
foe right part of my head. I 
was hit very hard on the left 
part of my neck. I was then 
slapped very hard, left and 
right, until blood seeped 
down my nose and my lips.” 

Then, he said, he had col- 
lapsed and passed out The 
beating, took place on the 
night of his arrest, foe eve- 
ning that foe Queen and foe 
Foreign Secretary. Robin 
Cook, were toasting foe end 
of the Commonwealth Games 
in Kuala Lumpur with Dr 
Mahathir . 

"The next morning,'’ Mr 
Anwar continued, "there was 
a big swelling on my eye. I 
could not open it It affected 
the vision of my left eye. I 
requested to see a doctor for 
five days. For five days my 
request was not entertained." 


Mr Anwar took off his 
glasses to show his black eye 
to foe judge. “Look at the con- 
dition of my eye after 10 
days." be said. "You can 
imagine why they refused to 
let a doctor see me earlier." 

Mr Anwar said before bis 
arrest that he did not want 
the Queen or the Foreign Sec- 
retary to be embroiled in Ma- 
laysian politics. But his sup- 
porters accuse both of cowar- 
dice for making no public 
intervention on Mr Anwar's 
behalf when they were in 
Malaysia. 

Dr Mahathir said last night 
that his former friend and 
supposed heir would remain 
in jail. ‘If he is freed, he 
will continue to incite. He 
will do anything to hide his 
wrongdoings.” 

If Mr Anwar is found guilty 
of foe offence of “unnatural 
sex" he faces up to 20 years in 
jail and a possible whipping. 


He is being held under foe 
draconian Internal Security 
Act. which allows prisoners 
to be held for 60 days without 
seeing a lawyer. The deten- 
tion can be periodically ex- 
tended. and may last for 
years. 

Two of Mr Anwar's daugh- 
ters wept when they saw their 
father in court. His wife. Azi- 
zah Ismail, foe mother of six. 
was also there. 

Later she said she was 
“shocked and stunned that 
my husband had been a vic- 
tim of police brutality". 

Referring to foe Malaysian 
press's submission to the 
regime, she said: “I hope it 
[the allegation of police 
abuse] appears in foe local 
press — joke, joke, joke." 

She went on to appeal to 
Malaysians. "Open your eyes, 
open your hearts. Is it too 
much to ask? Open your 

ovoc •• 



Researchers’ bonanza as 60,000 
pages of JFK evidence go public 


Julian Bovpwr 
In Washington 


T HE huge conspiracy In- 
dustry centred on the 
1963 assassination of 
President John Kennedy 
will get a sizeable boost 
today when several tons of 
new evidence are released, 
including autopsy notes and 
new forensic tests — even 
the floor tiles from the hos- 
pital room where JFK died. 

The release coincides with 
the winding up of the Assas- 
sination Records Review 
Board, set up six years ago 
by Congress to gather all the 
evidence and make it avail- 
able so that a sceptical 
American public could ! 
make up its own mtnd on 
one of the tenacious myster- ! 
ies of modern times. , 

Historians, journalists 
and freelance conspiracy 
theorists will be free to bur- 
row into 60,000 pages of 
newly declassified docu- 
ments. They will be able to 
view the original notes from 
Dallas police and FBI inter- 
rogations of Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, as well as statements 
from the doctors who car- 
ried out the autopsy. . 

The board has spent 
$8 million (£4.7 mil lion) sift- 
ing through an estimated 
4 wiilHiw pages of archives. 
It has custody of several 
pieces of physical evidence, 
including the entire con- 
tents of the Parkland Memo- 
rial hospital emergency 
room where JFK died, down 
to the floor and exiling tiles. 
The Kennedy autopsy has 

long been a focus for investi- 
gators because of the lead- 
ing role played by secret sei^ 
vicemen and the subsequent 
disappearance of the presi- 
dent's brain. Last month, the 
review board ordered the 
FBI to carry out new foren- 
sic tests on a bullet nose 
found in the seat of the pres- 
idential limousine. The con- 
spiracy theorists believe the 
tests will prove that four 
bullets, not three, were 

fired, suggesting a t lea st two 

gunmen were Involved. 

They may also identify foe 
mysterious .'Tibrous-plant 
debris" embedded to the 
bullet fragment, which may 
Indicate what direction tt 
was fired from. The test 
results are believed to be in- 



cluded in the new docu- 
ments. The board was not 
asked to make judgments on 
who carried out the killing. 

But its members insist that 
there is no startling new evi- 
dence to challenge the offi- 
cial orthodoxy that Oswald 
wasa lone assassin. 

James Lesar, director of 
the independent Assassina- 
tion Archives and Research 
Centre, said: “For those who 
had hoped that the releases 


will quell the controversy, I 

don't think that that win 

happen. We have an un- 
solved assassination of a 
president of the United 
States that Is not being 
investigated." 

In lls 236-page report, the 
board said the official re- 
cord of the . assassi n ation 
“remained shrouded in se- 
crecy and mystery*’ for de- 
codes. The report, due to be 
handed to President Clinton 
today, says: "TMrty years of 
government secrecy [has] 
led the American public to 
beUeve that the government 
had something to hide." 

The controversy was toby 
the general release of the 
film of the assassination 
made by a bystander, Aton- 
ham Zapruder. It appeared 
to confirm that Ken- 

nedy bad been shot from the 

froart. suggesting that an un- 
identified gunman had 

opened fire to front of him. 


President Kennedy's presidential car immedi ately after 
the shot was fired on 22 November 1963 



Iraqis leave West foxed 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


H OPES for an early 
end to the dangerous 
impasse between 
Iraq and the United 
Nations have been dashed 
amid signs that the US and 
Britain are floundering over 
their next moves. 

Kofi Annan, the UN secre- 
tary-general, is to hold a 
second crisis meeting with 
the Iraqi deputy prime minis- 
ter, Tariq Aziz, later this 
week, after fail lug to per- 
suade him to lift Baghdad's 
ban on international weapons 
inspections, diplomats said 
last night 

Mr Aziz told the UN chief 
late on Monday that the ban 
would stay until he beard de- 
tails of a promised "compre- 
hensive review" of UN policy 
towards Iraq. 

But Security Council mem- 
bers admit they cannot agree 
an what this review should 
consist of. 

Iraq wants foe review to 
recognise progress over seven 
years in dismantling its 
weapons of mass distinction, 
and to start the process of 
lHHng tVia sanctions which 


foe UN imposed to punish 
Baghdad for the Gulf war that 
began with its invasion of Ku- 
wait in 1990. 

British officials have spo- 
ken of offering a “virtual car- 
rot” to coax Iraq back into co- 
operation with foe UN special 
commission, Unscom, charg- 
ed with finding and destroy- 
ing Saddam Hussein's nu- 
clear, chemical and biological 
arsenal. 

All five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council 
insist that Baghdad must 
blink first, but with the US 
distracted by President Clin- 
ton's domestic problems, and 
no wider enthusiasm for 
using force to subjugate Bagh- 
dad. no one knows how to 
react if the blink fails to 
materialise. 

Iraq forced foe suspension 
of inspections in early 
August, prompting the Secu- 
rity Council to stop its peri- 
odic reviews of sanctions 
until Baghdad reversed its 
stand. In response. Iraq has 
threatened to break off all co- 
operation with the inspectors. 

Sanctions can be lifted only 
when Unscom provides a 
dean bill of health. 

China. France and Russia 
are Baghdad's closest allies on 


foe Security Council, while the 
US and Britain take a harder 
line. But diplomats say London 
is becoming frustrated with 
Washington’s unyielding posi- 
tion, urging that inspections 
on nuclear arms be put on a 
less stringent basis. 

And Unscom faced further 
controversy last night after 
new revelations about foe ex- 
tent of Israel’s help in track- 
ing dawn Iraqi arms. 

The Washington Post re- 
ported that Israeli intelli- 
gence had provided informa- 
tion about foe movement and 
concealment or forbidden ma- 
terials and told inspectors 
that 40 tons of a biological 
growth medium sold to Iraq 
by a British company were 
unaccounted for. 

Israel and Unscom had 
been treating their coopera- 
tion as highly secret, fearing 
it would feed Iraqi propa- 
ganda about a Zionist con- 
spiracy behind the commis- 
sion’s work. 

The sense of a UN system at 
odds with itself was height- 
ened when the head of UN hu- 
manitarian programmes in 
Iraq — who steps down today 
after announcing his resigna- 
tion in July — said yesterday 
he was leaving because he did 


not want to be associated with 
the adverse impact of 
sanctions. 

"The fact that we in the UN 
have been obliged to sustain 
... foe sanctions regime, for 
me is a very unfortunate and 
uncomfortable situation.” De- 
nis Halliday told a Baghdad 
news conference. "We are all 
familiar with chfidren dying 
of leukaemia and [the imports 
programme] has not been 
able to provide those sophisti- 
cated long-term drugs,” he 
said. 

The UN oversees distribu- 
tion of food and other humani- 
tarian goods that Iraq pur- 
chases with money from limi- 
ted. UN-approved oil sales. 

-A senior official in Iraq’s 
health ministry claimed yes- 
terday that at least 1.5 million 
people, mostly young chil- 
dren, have died because of the 
sanctions. 

Shawky Marcus, under sec- 
retary-general, said that 
sometimes hospitals would 
get access to everything they 
needed for an operation, ex- 
cept anaesthetics. Or con- 
tracts for anaesthetics would 
he approved but those for 
scissors, or artery forceps, or 
monitoring machines, would 
be blocked by the committee. 


Thousands of Albanian children 
in hiding to escape blood feuds 


Ow en BoweottinShkodar 


G JIN Mekshi Is a school 
teacher and a man of 
“good reputation**. 
His Oat is decorated w 3th 
Icons of the Virgin Mary. 
His caUtog Involves recon- 
ciling vendettas and blood 
fends. 

In a cramped fifth floor 
flat looking otrt cm Albania’s 
semi-lawless northern 
mountains, he. deplores the 
spread of violence and the 
lack of respect for tradi- 
tional codes of behariour. 

As a leading member of 
the Shkoder-based Commit- 
tee for Blood Reconciliation, 
he works within a moral 
framework devised by a 
tribal chieftain excommuni- 
cated for his “most un- 
christian code”. The 15th 


century ktmun (code) of Lek 
Dukagjini, which regulates 
revenge killings to preserve 
the honour of the clan, or 
/is, has been revived in 
northern Albania since the 
demise of communism. Up to 
6,000 children are said to be 
In hiding from blood feuds. 

But the code’s harsh Jus- 
tice is no longer being 
respected. “The ktmun is a 
good way for resolving argu- 
ments, but not to the way 
most people interpret it as 
always ending in killings.” 
Mr Mekshi explains. 

“The code doesn’t allow 
women to be killed, but 
there have been cases in 
Tropctfe [on the Kosovo bor- 
der] this year where women 
have been forced Into hiding 
by death threats.” 

Modern reproductions of 
the ktmun are on sale to the 


Tirana’s kiosks. Its author is 

thought to be Lek Dukagjin. 
Lord of Dagmo and Zadrima, 
who fought the Turks until 
1472, then fled to Italy. His 
intention was to limit foe cy- 
cles of blood-letting among 
foe mountain tribes which 
sometimes destroyed entire 
communities. 

Enver Hoxha’s regime 
suppressed it. But foe priva- 
tisation of land, which 
reopened ancient disputes , 
and foe breakdown of law 
and order last year, when 
Albania’s armouries were 
looted, have encouraged 
direct retribution. 

“Since foe committee was 
set up to 1991 we hare 
resolved 365 cases to Alba- 
nia and 38 feuds abroad.” 
Mr Mekshi records. “One 
feud has been running for 
more than 60 years. 


“Sometimes foe vendettas 
start through killings or 
land disputes but they also 
begin with a fight over a 
drink or a car accident. Usu- 
ally it’s a killing for a kill- 
ing, a beating for a beating. 
The ktmun doesn't specify 
how killings should be car- 
ried out. but If you mutilate 
a victim's face, attack him 
from behind or kill Mm 
after you gave your word 
not to, foe bad blood comes 
bade to you. 

“Within the first 24 hours 
you may ldn anyone from 
foe clan to which foe person 
who carried out the initial 
killing belonged — but not a 
woman. 

"After that you can kill a 
member of the family. After 
a year. It must be only foe 
murderer or whoever fives 
in his house.” 




Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


I N the wake of New 
Labour’s little embar- 
rassment over dear old 
Dolly Draper, ministers of 
the Crown have distanced 
themselv es, with incredible 
eagerness, from any invita- 
tion offered by a lobbying 
company. All ministers, it 
appears, bat one. I am in- 
trigued to come Into a memo 
from a certain Patsy Baker, 
who works Car my noble 
friend Lord Tim Bell’s lobby- 
ists Bed Pottinger, concern- 
ing a meal planned for last 
night in Blackpool. 
“Following on from yester- 
day’s telephone conversa- 
tion,” it reads, “listed below 
are the guests I would envis- 
age inviting to the dinner.” 
Among this impressive ras- 
ter are bosses from compa- 
nies with as little to lobby 
the Government about as 
BSkyB (Mark Booth), Rail- 
track (Sir Bob Horton) and 
E uro t u nnel (Robert Mal- 

pas). “I would like to go 
ahead and start inviting 
people,” writes Patsy. “If he 
would like os to include any- 
one In particular who is not 
on the list . . ."The “he” in 
question Is Jack Conning- 
ham. What the point to Jack 
might be, we have made no 
progress in discovering; hot , 
bless his heart he is at least I 
a law onto himself. 


A T Canary Whar£ cele- 
brations erupt at news 
of a reprieve. Staff of 
the Dally Telegraph were 
threatened with expulsion 
from the living Well health 
club — the place where edi- 
tor Charles “Atlas” Moore 
does his lengths of the pool 
and. It is rumoured, some 
weight training — because 
of overcrowding. Desperate 
protests were inade, how- 
ever, and finally the gym’s 
owner Credit Snisse have 
succumbed. “We're thrilled 
to pieces.” says a soorce. 
“When Atlas does his 
weights, all the secretaries 
and girl reporters rush over 
to watch. We call it the 
11.30', because it’s just Uke 
that Diet Coke advert when 
they all ogle the gorgeous 
construction worker." 


T HE Te&l Vitesse kettle 
(apricot with splashes 
of terr a c o t t a: £37.99), 
which was confiscated by 
oar electricians for testing 
last week, has now returned. 
However, questions over the 
thinking behind the dement- 
edly short electrical lead 
persists. Stephen Lutman 
wrote from Faversham on 
Monday’s letters page to 
point oat that all electric 
kettles have short leads. 
“With up to two kilowatts of 
power," he explains, “and at 
240 volts by 13 amps, it is 
unwise to approach a cold 
tap with a plugged In kettle. 
The tap will perform as a 
perfect earth, and the 
chances of electrocution for 
the person holding both tap 
and kettle are high." 
Thanks, Mr Lutman, bat 
yon haven't seen the Vitesse. 
The lead Is astoondlngly 
short 


A MONG many touch- 
ing moments in Black- 
pool this week, 
second only perhaps to 
warmth of the conference 
reception lavished upon 
Mandy Man de Lson was the 
sight of two old friends 
reunited. Paul Rontledge 
may be the Mirror's Mr 
Angry, but in the company 
ofRizla Rosie Boycott the 
wild bat winsome warlord 
of weed, he became a purring 
pussycat Eyes In the media 
centre welled with tears (it 1s 
said that Trevor Kavanagh 
of the Sun was soon over- 
whelmed, and had to be led 
away, and force-fed sweet 
tea) as the two chatted hap- 
pily for 10 minutes ... and 

this only a few months after 
Rosie withdrew the offer of 
the Express political edi- 
tor’s jab when New Labour 
High Command disap- 
proved. "We’re very old 
mates,” Rosie tells me. “I 
love PauL" Aaahhhh! Who 
shall say that friendship 
counts for nought in the 
ruthless world of national 

newspapers? 


A N arsonist strikes the 
Central London 
County Court in 
Regent's Park. He Is Mr 
Recorder Woods, who on 
Monday set his chambers 
alight when a discarded fog 
end found the carpet All 
seven courts were evacuated 
for two hours, and although 
no structural damage Is 
reported, there is, according 
to a spokeswoman, an awful 
lot of soot: his room is now 
said to be black. As for the 
judge himself, when safely 
removed from the blaze, he 
was seen on the pavement 
fighting a second cigarette. 
Probably the safest place for 
him. 


TIGHTER. -fkcuS£RS „ 
BACKBONE NOT BACKPOWN) 
UPUFT; MOT DOWNTURN, 

Better, than we 

THOUSHTWE WCPE, A NATION 
Young amp PER.T 



Blair stormed them on Clause 
Four. He can do it again on PR 


The leader 
ponders 


JR NADRA of mystery 
surrounds any good 
^^BJaadar. Everyone 
guesses but no one knows the 

deepest recesses of his mind. 
These are not things revealed 
in his great annual set-piece 
speech. So fevered speculation 
about his inner thoughts con- 
tinues, nowhere more than on 
foe most contentious issue un- 
expectedly blown into this 
week's conference — propor- 
tional representation. 

Tomorrow party members, 
backed by union block votes, 
have secured a debate de- 
signed to reject next month’s 
report rtf the Jenkins Commis- 
sion — whatever it says. A vig- 
orous rampasgn to keep first- 


What a swell party this is. But not 
all of us seem to have an invitation 



HERE’S been a brisker gates broke Into a 45-second 
trade usual at the ovation for Derek Hodgson — 
Co-op stand in Black- the trade unionist who dared 
It slowed a little yesber- follow the trade secretary 


mits of his own constituents: I and Tony Bam In a single 


‘They don’t feel it’s their afternoon. Now, after Blair I past-foe-post voting has 


pool It slowed a little yester- 
day afternoon, as delegates de- 


party anymore. 


and Brown, there is almost no sprung up to resist all change. 


Hence the nostalgia for one. Blairite pin-ups like There’s no doubting the mood 


with both an implicit attack those symbols of Old Labour. Stephen Byers and Alun of the party. But where stands 


serted the trade lair area to 1 on him and a plea to keep the reminders of the time when I Michael have emerged as the leader? 


hear Tony Blair, bat until Post Office out of private Labour — for all its rough, 
then Co-op staff were rushed hands. On Monday delegate untelegenic edges — felt like 
off their feet Their "custom- Brenda HUditch launched her it belonged to them, rather 


Labour — for all its rough, cold-fish technocrats, unable Highly placed weH-infbrmed 
untelegenic edges — felt like to connect with the flesh-and- sources will teH you — usually 
it belonged to them, rather blood of the conference. Only with glee because that’s what 
than the slee kly -competent one minister has done that, they hope is the truth — that 
board of management in and she must now be the PR Is a dead duck. Blair has 
charge today. ■ front-runner to succeed Blair dropped it, dished Jenkins, ; 

It's not just the Rubik cube in. any under-a-bus scenario, stabbed Paddy in the back, 
stage-set and the McKinsey- Proof of it came yesterday, and is now so triumphantly se- 
style workshops. It is that when delegates interrupted cure in power for the imagin- 
some of the basic features of the Blair address to give Mo able future that he no longer 


ere” were Labourites anxi ous I own little rocket of subver- 


to swap their now-notorious 
"dog-tags" — the compulsory, 
credential-holding necklaces 


sion. At the microphone, she 
asked: -“Can you hear me. 
comrades?” The Empress 


sponsored by Somerfield Ballroom rang with cheers. 


supermarkets — for a no- What does all this amount 


name, metal chain provided, to? Is it proof of a resurgence 


free of charge, by the Co-op. 
Demand was so great they 
cleared 500 in two hours, 
eventually sending for extra 
supplies from Coop stores 
around the north-west “I 
don’t want to be a walking 
advert for anybody.*’ said one 


The hostility cf party activ- 
ists is hardly surprising. (Or- 
dinary party members may be 
a dififerent story.) Blackpool's 
band cf foot-soldiers is by na- 
ture odd: politics is a rum 
hobby indulged by very few. - 
They have pounded pave- 
ments and calculated fine 
odds for too long under this 
system to give it up lightly. PR 
risks removing yet more of 
their power to select candi- 
dates — though a top-up list 
adding proportional extra 
members can be drawn up by 
cme-member-one-member-one- 

vote, and not by the central 
party apparatus. 

The hostility of MPs is even 
I less surprising. Change threat- 
ens many of their jobs.There 
is alarm among some wise old 
parliamentarians that delay- 
ing the referendum will make 
managing MPs’ opposition a 
great deal harder. Now is the 
time when all kinds of alterna- 
tive jobs and openings are 
available In the new assem- 
blies. a new House of Lords or 
to London government — jobs 
that will be well gone by 2002. 
Easing their quiet exit then 
will be a lot mare difficult 

Delay Is dangerous. The Lib- 
eral Democrats fear the steam 
escaping from the mission to 
reform. Events may overtake 
Blair's future plans. The Lib 
Dons are not shouting be- 
trayal, no knives in their 
backs, they are holding steady 
— but they rightly worry 

whether Blair will always 
have this super-con troL Better 
by fer to charge forward while 
he holds all the reigns so 
firmly— on with Freedom of 


stabbed Paddy in tbe back, j Information, House of Lords 

and is now so triumphantly se- [ total reform, seize the day, for 


able future that he no longer 


of Old Labour — with the Co- 1 the Labour landscape have Mowlam a sustained, and gen- thinks a system that elected 


op, the trade unions and 
“comrades” preferred over So- 
merfield, big business and 
“colleagues’? No, it’s not as 
obvious as that It's vaguer, 
less ideological. 


now vanished — starting with tone, ovation. 


he who hesitates is lost 
The spectacle of the new 
First Past The Post campaign 


him is all that bad. Maybe. But ] was a dismal sight There 


It doesn’t sound wholly to 


the leader. Tony Blair is Nor is there a big Ideas it doesn’t sound wholly in 
hugely admired by Labour- person, someone (outside character, does it? Even these 
ites, bat they do not feel he is Blair-Brown) to do for Labour who make jokes about phn nb - 
o/ them in the way that John now what Tony Crosland did ing the shallows cf his politi- 


were Dennis Skinner and 


delegate, happy to model the swappers and secret comrades 
new version. actually agree with much of 

The Labour activists gath- the New Labour project They 
ered in Blackpool have not can see the logic in the Hurd 


For most of the rebel tag- monstrably were. The expla- 
rappers and secret comrades nations of this are complex. 


staged the showdown with the Way spelled out to the leader’s 
party high command some speech, they accept that short- 


actually agree with much of with class somewhere at the 
the New Labour project They heart of it. But the very gram- 
can see the logic in the Hurd mar of Tony Blair's speeches 


had predicted. On the con- 
trary, they gave a sustained 
ovation to Tony Blair yester- 
day afternoon. But they have 
mounted their own little 
rebellions, quiet protests 
which say much about the 
state of Labour — and serve as 
an early warning to the Gov- 
ernment as to what trouble 
may lie ahead. 


term economic pain is 
essential for long-term gain, 
and they celebrate the formi- 
dable record the Blair Govern- 
ment has already notched up 
— detailed once more yester- 
day. They know all that to 
their head. But they can’t 
quite feel it in their hearts. 

The Prime Minister may , 
have unwittingly put his fin- 


o/ them in the way that John now what Tony Crosland did ing the shallows of his politi- 
Smifo or Neil Kinnock so de- for Labour then. Nor, come to cal ideology might concede 
monstrably were. The expla- think of it, is there a big idea, that no amount of spin can 
nations of this are complex. One fringe meeting on the make that sound like the 
with class somewhere at the subject ran into the rand promisekeeper he says be is. 
heart of iL But the very gram- within minutes, deteriorating Others with dose access to 
mar of Tony Blair's speeches into Third Way blather and a the leader’s mind say he's 
conveys a sense cf outsider- wildly ofT-th e-point ramble playing a long game — and 
ness, as if the Labour party around Islam Nor, yet, is why not? He has always had 
were a force to which the there a serious challenger — a his eye on the far horizon, al- 


Smith or Neil Kinnock so de- for Labour then. Nor, come to 
monstrably were. The expla- think of it, is there a big idea, 
nations of this are complex. One fringe meeting on the 
with class somewhere at the subject ran into the rand 


heart of it- But the very gram- within minutes, deteriorating 
mar of Tony Blair's speeches into Third Way blather and a 


leader retains only a distant Benn figure around which dis- 
connection. (The Labour of sent can crystallise. Liz 


the past is rarely described as 
“we”.) 


around Islam. Nor, yet, is why not? He has always had 
there a serious challenger — a his eye on the far horizon, al- 
Benn figure around which dis- ways many leaps ahead of his 
sent can crystallise. Liz party, a salmon he plays on a 
Davies doesn’t quite make foe long line. He has a vision of 





) cut transforming Britain pro- 

The result is a Labour mem- fountfly with radical institu- 
UT activists have none bership which, is disoriented, tional reform, much of it al- 
of the usual places to “restless” according to one ready happening with 
turn. They cannot look minister. Perhaps it won’t astonishing speed in Scotland, 
aders-in-waiting, nor- matter. Maybe Tony Blair has Wales, Northern Ireland and 
a favoured sport of po proved that parties can be the European elections. Is that 


.4 m 


to leaders-in-waiting, nor- 
mally a favoured sport of po- 


Besides the underground I ger on the matter in his litical parties. Gordon Brown bypassed, that a- leader can 


Wales, Northern Ireland and 
the European elections. Is that 
it, then, the end of reform, bar 


trade to Coop tags, the most jacket-off Q & A session on is more a partner (and rival) talk to the nation directly. But removing the absurdities of 


obvious act of defiance came I Sunday. “You’re not the Gov- 


on Sunday — with the election em merit's audience,” he said. 


of four candidates o t the left- 
leaning Grassroots Alliance to 
Labour’s National Executive 


“You're part of the show.” But 
that might be exactly the 


Ln power than a rising star of Labour does, like the man the hereditary peerage? Is that 
the future. Besides him, says, fece a “year of dial- the limit of his reforming zeal, 
where is the talent? Peter tenge”. There are elections after just 18 months? Unlikely. 
Mandelson is famed for his across the UK and in Europe He has a dream — of course he 


problem. Too many Labour skills, yet delivered a leaden in 1999, and that will require 


He has a dream — of course he 
does — and it is of a stable 
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Committee. Mfl lba n k didn’t folk seem to feel precisely like speech. Alastair Darling gets activists with enthusiasm. At social-democratic future, gov- 


want them, but the members 
voted for them anyway. 


spectators. As it happens, they good ink. yet was unable to the moment they know New { emed with the consent of the 


They’ve carried on making I them believe they have much 


quite like the show, but few of break out of a deathly mono- ( Labour makes sense, but they majority, where extremists 


trouble. After thin applause 
for Peter Mandelson. dele- 


ray over the script As one 
loyally Blairite minister ad- 


tone on Monday afternoon. 
Conferences past could lap up 


Denis Healey, Barbara Castle I heart still says Co-op. 


don't yet feel it Their head like Mrs Thatcher can never 
may ray Somerfield. but their again seize power to distort 


PR would include 
the poor, making 
their votes count for 
the first time 


Milosevic tells me no one is left living in the open in Kosovo. I tell him his officials are lying 


We must use force 


and disfigure the political fhp firef timo 
landscape with only minority u ie iiioi UIIIO 
baching. “Inclus ive" is his 

word. Our political system — 

now is profoundly exclusive— John Spelter from the oppo- 
excluding the quarter of ■ site ends of this great coaGti 

people who refiased to vote last of theirs, united only to de- 
tune, excluding those who . nouncine coalitions. Coali- 


Paddy Ashdown 


whatever they could gather I for myself to these past few 


from the forest. Almost no one days. First c om es the ultima- 


T HE WOMAN IS using a 
branch as a broom to 
sweep away the leaves 
from the front of her shelter. 
She carefully arranges the 
muddy threadbare shoes of 


has a decent pair of shoes and turn, delivered by the Serb 


many of the children are bare- police. “Give up your weapons 
foot and showing the early or we will destroy your 


the Yugoslav government had 
assured the world that it had 
stopped- 1 coanted 17 villages 


to flames and countless indi- card,” he says. 


vidual farmhouses. What should we do? First middle England, 

I spoke to the terrified we have to be prepared to use How and when he achieves 
human flotsam of this medi- force to stop this, if it con tin- that goal he may not have de- 
eval barbarism. Cartloads of oes. Air power is the only cided. He certainly isn't aboui 
women and children being option and I remain convinced to play his hand before he’s 


signs of malnutrition. Chest I village.' 


exauaing the quarter of ■ site ends of this great coalition 

people who refiised to vote last of theirs, united only to de- 
tune, excluding those who . nouncing coalitions. Coali- 

want to vote anti-Blairite tions fixed by them are OK. 

Labour m- pro-European Tory, coalitions fixed by us. so we 
PR would Include the poor, can actually express whether 

matong foeir votes count for our vote is for one extreme 

... .. . , . _ the first time, instead of wing or the other, are 

With Its arms arto tegs cot off mounting up in useless heaps apparently not. Derek Fatchett 
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diseases are already begin- 
ning to carry off the elderly. 

I ask one man what they 


After the deadline comes the 
sh elling. Heavy artillery and 
129-millimeter mortars and 


cided. He certainly isn’t about 
to play his hand before he’s 


her family, left at the en- wfll&> when the fierce Koeoyo heavy-calibre machine guns driven from place to place by 1 it is a viable one. Second, we ready, and that is not at this 


trance, in accordance with Al- 
banian custom. 

Inside the air is fetid and 
damp. Last night it rained, 


winter comes. “We wffl die and T55 tanks. The weapons of the s helling and the soldiers must insist on free, urgent and year’s conferencei imnneH intn 


where we are. rather than 
return to our villages if the 


total war, against de fen seless under the relentless rain. One { unfettered access to refugees I it by opponents ofchnnm» inV 
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Serbs are still there. And any- watched them. 


villages. One after the other, I grawlmofoer holding her five- j wherever they are. Third, the I last-minute debate tomorrow. 


soaking them all and turning way, what is the point? They Nest come the soldier loot- 


tie ground to a muddy mess, have looted and burnt our 


She and her extended family houses; they have killed our 
of 15 have lived here under a cattle and destroyed our 

Tllnc+T/* oho/tt pinaa tTimr flnri r+ArtlrC aF M 


counted 17 


month-old grandchild and West must come up -wllh its Watch and see the division 
comforting her nine-months- own solution. We cannot wait quietly resolve itself when 
pregnant daughter, as yet an- for the opposing parties to Blair decides toe time Is ri£ 
other deadline approached, come up with theirs- It should 


plastic sheet since they fled stocks of grain." 

from their villages under Serb No one knows how many \/illanpq in flpmPQ 
shellfire 10 weeks ago. There camps like this there are still vl,w y K,l,MianiCJ) 


She tokl me they had been on be based around a transitional 
the move for four nights, period for Kosovo leading to 


Blair decides the time is right 
^^HERE has to be a refer- 


Where should they go to now? large-scale autonomy, with m- 


^^PHERE has to be a rei 
I endrnn, because it's 

■ promised. The agreed 


are 700 people in this wooded 
valley, the entire population 


In toe forests, undiscovered. 
Next day President Milose- 


of just one of the hundreds of vie tells me no one is left 
burnt out villages which arc living in the open. I tell him 


and countless 
farmhouses 


No doubt they will join the dependence as an option in form afPKtobevotedon mav 


thousands hidden in wooded ) toe long term. 


the crudest most minimal, 
only a little more proportional 


now scattered across central his officials are lying to him. ' “ 

and western Kosovo. Their Aid workers say that there are ers with heavy articulated lor- 
sheiters are camouflaged with 100,000 Albanians still living ries, Into which are loaded the 


valleys where the Serb an- Lastly, we must understand only a little more proportions 
thorities say they don't exist that Kosovo is a regional prob- than now. (Those who want a 
An old woman I meet to tem that requires a regional purer form should remember 
another bumt-out village tells solution. Kosovo is, more dan- it can be modified at some 
me she had finally dared to gerously even than Bosnia, future date, as other countrim 


future date, as other countries 


cone back to he" burnt-out the unstable detonator of the have done). But a referendum 


branches so that they stay I to the open, and that 25,000 meagre valuables of a peasant house, but only during the I -wider Balkan conflict that we 


hidden from the Serbs. It was lives are to jeopardy over the population. And finally the _ _ 

merely by chance that they winter if things stay as they soldiers who systematically to stay the night, but were Uke the villages of western stole. That meansthe cah£u?t power back tc 

were discovered by a sharp- are. bum toe houses one after the found with their throats cut in Kosovo, the fuse is burning. It wffl be in line and on me&saim 

eyed UNHCR official two days I ask one of the children to other up the valley. I watched the morning. In another vfl- will require urgent and deci- whenever it is. That mtehirw 051618 sound, 

ago. Until then they had tell me what happened when them; three days after toe Se- tege an aid man tells me that slve action to put ft out be late next year, as expected tuTT; vTtu 1 ^ p guess where 

stayed hidden, too frightened the Serbs came. 1 know what curity Council had passed a when they returned, they perhaps not until 2001 or wins* Z^ a3 ^° at9xpectao 

to emerge, living off wild she is going to say before she resolution saying this must found a body burnt beyond Paddy Ashdown MP Is leader of but as Implied, it will be be-^ atter 

peaches, raw berries and says it because I have seen It stop and at the same time as recognition, decapitated and the Liberal Democtrat Party fore the next election. ~T prob *~ 


day. Three of her friends tried have all feared for so long. 


Uke the villages of western 


unsupported by toe Prime 
Minister is politiadly impos- 
sible. That means the catenet 


among those spewing out a 
visceral, tribal loathing of Lib- 
erals. That’s how for Blair has 
to drag his party into looking 
ahead to a secure broader 
social democratic fixture. His 
people seem to have air- 
brushed out those 18 years as 
if they never happened — four 
elections tost — but it’s a won- 
derful syston. The chance PR 
would give the Tories to split 
would presumably not in- 

terestthls ted guard at alL Di- 
versity. pluralism, choice, in- 
clusion are not words they 
--only narrow party at- 
S^WeaBJafrsioiS 
them on Clause Four, and be 

2 ^ri« a !! an ’ 2®.' tote 

on PR. Indeed the 

tone of his passage on PR yes- 
terday suggested it — yes. a 
token rebuke to the Lib Suns, 
mrafetoeriy head-shake than 
knee In toe groin — followed 

by a com- 
mitment to &ve power back to 
toe people. Listen to how the 


peaches, raw berries and I says it because I have seen it 


bly not then for a while. 
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■Who wants fairies at the 
bottom of their garden when 
they can have Charlie?’ 

Phyllis Pyke, Letters 


Blair in 
harmony 

A new politics of values 

“CAMPAIGN in poetry, govern in prose" — 
Mario Cuomo. The president who never was 
because he couldn’t make up his mind 
might be thought an unlikely wen of politi- 
cal philosophy for a Blair conference 
speech, but the words were apt Rhetoric 
and ideology are fine for opposition: govern- 
ment is different. Government is about 
tough choices, risking unpopularity anH 
taking on powerful and entrenched inter- 
ests. It’s time to grow up and share responsi- 
bility for the challenges ahead — “back- 
bone. not back down”. That was the lecture. 
As one MP of mature years wistfully 
remarked: “In the old days, the conference 
used to harangue the platform. Now the 
platform harangues the conference." 

Mr Blair’s speech was much less of a 
lecture than in the recent past This was a 
nuanced performance: firm, hut less hector- 
ing than when he was frustrated by his 
parly’s resistance to change. Yesterday the 
prime minister was relaxed, confident and 
persuasive. He was better on inclusion than 
on exclusion; better on polichig by crack- 
down than policing'-fey consent But his 
chiding of business, teachers and doubters 
within his own party was gentle stuff His 
slap-down of the Lib Dems over PR was 
almost playful. Only the Scottish National- 
ists were treated with genuine scorn — 
independence was “narrow chauvinism 
masquerading as idealism: wrong in princi- 
ple. It is the wrong values.” 

The choice of words was significant 


Those who go in search of the Big Idea 
behind the Third Way may be heading down 
a blind alley, for Mr Blair is much less 
interested in idealism — or even ideas — 
than in values. Those looking for theoretical 
flesh to be put on the skeleton of Third Way 
policy-making will have found it yesterday 
in the language of values, clustered around 
what Anthony Giddens has called the “com- 
mon morality of citizenship”. It is about the 
power of the community, about “us, not 
me”, about responsibilities as much as 
rights. But, lest that be too poetical, Mr 
Blair demonstrated how that value system 
can marry with the prose of government 
The context of that government was one 
in which unprecedented technological 
cha n ges were allied to the awesome power 
ctf global capitalism — a world in which 
markets trade more in a day — $L3 trillion 
— than the global reserves of every govern- 
ment Resistance to such forces was futile; a 
laissez faire attitude was narrow and selfish. 
The Third Way — manag in g chang e — was 
the only response: “Accept the challenge of 
flie future, but refuse to consider ourselves 
powerless to overcome it” 

Some of the imminent challenges he high- 
lighted were more prosaic than others. A 
war on car crime is not a huge step removed 
from a war on traffic cones. Paying inspired 
headteachers £70,000 a year is good, but, in 
isolation, somehow not an adequate indica- 
tor of progress towards refor ming state 
education. There were no pointers to the 
urgent question of reg ulating the untram- 
melled global capitalism. There was little on 
foreign affairs. But Northern Ireland was 
rightly held up as an example of prose-in- 
gov eminent There were promises of deter- 
mined action on congestion charg in g , wel- 
fare r ef or m and family policy (the last 
cleverly allied with an appeal to the media 
not to use this as a fig leaf to excuse 


dredging through private lives of public 
figures). Finn details of progress on other 
fronts were lacking, but Mr Blair did suc- 
ceed in fleshing out a new politics of values 
and in convincing his party that these were 
the same as those of the country. For the 
first time he seemed at peace with his party. 
The combination of leader and party in 
comparative harmony, coupled with an 
understanding of the requirements of gov- 
ernment is formidable indeed. 


Kosovo ceasefire 

But Milosevic sets the agenda 

NATO last week warned Slobodan Milose- 
vic he must cease military operations in 
Kosovo. This week the Serbs duly an- 
nounced that those operations were over. A 
case of a succesfUl display of Nato muscle? 
Hardly, and not only because operations are 
in feet still continuing. Milosevic’s plan for 
the winter is becoming clearer. The Serbian 
forces have battered the Kosovo Liberation 
Army, uprooted a fifth of the Kosovo popula- 
tion and laid waste at least 200 villages. 

His next move will almost certainly be to 
half comply with the demand that opera- 
tions end. while withdrawing only a few of 
his units, and prevaricating on negotiations 
with the Kosovans and on a ceasefire. At the 
same time he will offer to co-operate with 
the West in looking after the very people he 
has deliberately displaced. The likelihood is 
that every roof his forces have shelled to 
bits will be put back in place by Western 
governments and charities, and every acre 
of wheat his forces have burnt will be 
replaced by sacks of flour from die agencies. 
He destroys, we pay. This is already happen- 
ing to some extent Milosevic will accede to 
the request of organisations like the 


UNHCR, whose head he recently received to 
allow a more comprehensive aid effort to get 
under way to rescue the endangered civil- 
ians now living on the hillsides. The result 
will be that these people, or some of them, 
will be spared the worst rigours of the 
winter. It will alm ost cer tainl y also be to 
bring them hade under Serbian control 
because the agencies will have to work on 
Serbian sufferance. 

If the Serbian leader plays his cards in 
this manner, he will have achieved three 
aims. The KLA has been badly damaged and 
probably reduced, at least for a while, to a 
level where what some will call terrorist 
operations are its only option, a feet which 
Milosevic will exploit The Albanian popula- 
tion of Kosovo has been cowed, again at 
least for a while, and much of it thrust into 
a situation where survival will depend on 
returning to areas controlled by Serbian 
forces, albeit with some protection from 
humanitarian agencies. And the threat of 
Western military action has probably been 
averted, because Europe and America, 
whatever they say at Nato meetings, are 
deeply reluctant to put in the ground troops 
needed to truly protect the Kosovo Albani- 
ans from Serbian action. The feet that 
civilians, aid workers and Serbian forces 
will be intermingled on the ground win add 
to that reluctance. This is the sad prospect 
that seems to be unfolding in Kosovo. 


Fouling the ref 

Make an example of Di Canio 

TONY BANKS, the sports minister, is abso- 
lutely right to say that the Football Associa- 
tion should “throw the book” at Paolo Di 
Canio, the Sheffield Wednesday footballer 
who was sent off for pushing the referee to 


the ground. The trouble is he didn't say 
which book. The FA’s rule book, incredibly, 
allows for suspended players to continue to 
be paid their salaries after a maximum fine 
of only two weeks wages has been imposed. 
This is virtually an incentive to misbehave. 
Di Canio is said to have a short fuse though 
this may be an exaggeration. Ron Atkinson, 
who knows him. says that there is hardly 
any blue touch paper there at alL Di Canio 
didn't help his case by a brazen lack of 
contrition afterwards. He claimed he was 
being picked on for being a foreigner — 
forgetting that there are so many foreigners 
in some dubs that statistically speaking it is 
often difficult to pick on a Brit The Italian 
even claimed that the ref “took a dive". He 
was charged with misconduct and given 14 
days to defend himself. 

Di Cannio shouldn’t be given kangaroo 
justice. He deserves a fair trial by the FA. 
But he will need an exceptionally good 
counsel to contradict the evidence seen on 
television by millions of people of a two- 
handed push on the referee. After being 
shown the red card he walked off filled with 
rage as if it had been nothing to do with 
him. The FA in theory has almost unlimited 
powers to suspend or impose hefty fines. It 
is vital for the future of the game that a very 
strong signal is given. In recent years 
football, commendably, has become a more 
peaceful, family-orientated day out But it is 
still marred by unacceptable behaviour on 
the field. And assaulting the referees is 
completely out of order. They are poorly 
paid. Sure, they sometimes make wrong 
decisions which are exposed by instant 
video playbacks that they themselves don't 
— yet — have access to. But that's not the 
point The game can't function unless the 
refs decision is final. If the FA gives 
anything less than an exemplary sentence it 
won't deserve to regulate the game at all. 
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Boogie nights 
in Blackpool 

A NYONE who harbours any 
/Ydoubts about the degrada- 
tion of British politics should 
take a quick look at the corpo- 
rate sponsor-test formerly 
known as Labour Party con- 
ference. The sight of Chris 
Evans boogying with Cabinet 
ministers will sadly stay with 
me for a long time. Can anyone 
explain what Evans was doing 
there? At least he can dance 
better than Mo Mowlam and 
John Prescott But where were 
Chumbawamba when their 
country needed them? 

David Gordon. 

Co Down. 

I WICE In two days I have 
I heard delegates at the 
Labour conference use the 
phrase 'joined-up thinking". 
Does this refer to collective 
ideas or an Illegible scrawl? 
Robin Mnskett. 
Peterborough. 

QE Denise Vickery’s some- 
llwhat ungenerous attribu- 
tion of the victory of the left in 
the NEC elections to your- 
selves. Your efforts surely 
would have been as nothing 
without NeilKinnock’s wick- 
edly ironic and timely 
intervention. 

Peter Smee. 

Norwich. 

rjERHAPSHerr Schroder 
I should take a lesson from 
the fashion industry: red and 
green should not be seen ex- 
cept upon a fool. 

Nick Emm eL 

Leeds. 

\ A #HY do we persist ingiv- 
V V mg affectionate names to 
all these death-deali ng 
weather phenomena (Gilbert, 
Georges, El Nino etc). Surely 
in view of their random and 
callous wreaking of havoc, 
terms like “El Bruto” or sim- 
ply “Hurricane Bastard” 
would be appropriate? 

Ian Ratcliffe. 

London. 


PR gets alternative vote 


S O Ken Livingstone (PM 
warning on electoral 
reform delay is problem 
for Ashdown,' September 28) 
was committed to the German 
additional member system of 
PR, but is now . . happy to 
campaign against the form 
Lord Jenkins proposes.' since 
through the party list it hands 
power to the leaders”. 

First, the Jenkins report is 
not out yet, so how can he cam- 
paign against something as yet 
unknown? Second, the AMS 
system involves a party list for 
the “top-up” additional mem- 
bers' list Finally, if Ken’s ob- 
jection is to lists, he would need 
to rule out the variants 
adopted for Scotland and Wales 
as well as the European elec- 
tions. That would leave either 
alternative vote (A V) or single 
transferable vote (STV), which 
do not involve a parly list Or 
does Ken really favour our 
present system, which kept the 
Tories in power for 18 years? 
John Thomson. 

Charlton St Peter, Wilts. 

DERHAPS I might point out 
I to Mr Livingstone that 
both. AV-plus and AMS are hy- 


brids, with both constituency 
seats and top-up list sections 
chosen by the parties, not vot- 
ers. The only difference is that 
under AV-plus the voter casts 
a preferential vote (1A3 etc) 
and under AMS a plain X vote. 
Alex Folk es. 

Campaigns officer, Electoral 
Reform Society, London. 

WOUR leader (September 

T 28) wants more democracy 
within parties, but ignores 
that the application of democ- 
racy always lags behind ad- 
vancing knowledge. For com- 
mittees, the only practicable 
method afFR is the transfer- 
able vote system (STV): if vot- 
ers prioritise candidates by 
ideology, ethnic origin, sex or 
occupation etc, such groups 
win be represented in propor- 
tion, even if they are not orga- 
nised. Even this needs updat- 
ing. Voting ran be simplified 
by allowing “delegated 
preferential voting”: a voter 
may express only a first pref- 
erence and request the addi- 
tion of the other preferences 
expressed by that candidate. 

STV for parliaments is 
more controversial The evi- 


dence suggests that the pros- 
pects are remote, until after it 
is accepted for committees. 
Richard Benjamin. 

London. 

I T IS a little odd to see Roy 
Hattersley opposing PR 
(Packs and pacts. September 
28) on the grounds that it 
means “there will never be an- 
other Labour government’’. 
The government we have is 
arguably the result of the be- 
lief; born out of desperation, 
that only a significant move to 
the right could win power 
under the existing electoral 
system. Perhaps PR is our 
only hope of getting a govern- 
ment capable of putting into 
practice those policies which 
are dear to many left-leaning 
hearts. 

Gill Chapman. 

Sheffield. 

W OULD a system where 
one chamber Is elected on 
a “first past the post" basis 
and the other by proportional 
representation be 
unworkable? 

Andrew WeatheralL 

Aberdeen. 


Support for Charlie’s bosom 


S O whafs wrong with 
“bouncing” Charlie of 
BBCl’s Ground Force (Bloo- 
min’ disgraceful. September 
25)? No problems there 
(.though she could cut her hair 
a bit —with all the balding 
down that she has to do, it 
would save ha- from having to 
push dirty hands through it). 

Tho ramwHinan la just 

showing viewers that the 
team ’s only woman is not 
doinga token amount of work. 
So whafs upsetting Sam Wol- 
laston? In Ids agitated state he 
foiled to note that the rustic 
arch hadn’t heei done. 
Stephen Dade. 

St Albans, Herts. 


/^HARUEIsoneofthemast 
V/ naturally sexy females 
ever to appear on television. 
So why take issue with the 
cameraman? AH right, so she 
put on a skimpier top than 
usual but the cameraman Is 
right to let us enjoy her 
healthy physique engaged in 
real work. Much better Char- 
lie on television than rake- 
pole catwalk prime donnas. 
Tony & Branwen Vtnlcombe. 
Hove, E Sussex. 

B EING an old bloke of 87 
still struggling with a 
small garden and an allot- 
ment, I get a great deal of en- 
joyment out of watching 


Ground Force. If Charlie’s bo- 
som is in danger of foiling out 
of her skimpy top. don’t blame 
the cameraman — that’s his 
optimistic opportunism. 

A prudish word in Charlie's 
ear suggesting she wears a bra 
would not only spoil the cam- 
eraman’s game, but also the 
programme for thousands of 
dirty old men who think Char- 
lie is a really tough babe who 
deserves their admiration for 
her sheer guts as well as her 
physical assets. 

FABeaL 

Cardiff 

\ A /HO wants fairies at the 
V V bottom of their garden 
when they can have Charlie? 
Phyllis Pyke. 

Headcom, Kent 


Opportunity knocks 



T HAT’S not a confer- 
ence. That’s just a 
week-long version of 
one of those tribute 
programmes for people Uke 
Max Bygraves or Thara Hird 
that they sometimes have on 
Sunday nights on ITV. By 
next year toe process wm be 
complete. Delegates will just 
cay “Can I add my own per- 
sonal thanks to the Prime 
Minister for an toe pleasure 
he’s given me over the years. 


Those of us lucky enough to 
have worked closely with 
him, know he’s Just as charm- 
ing offstage as on.” 

The chair will be Terry Wo- 
gan . and hell announce that 
the next speaker Is Anthony 
Hopkins, who unfortunately 
can’t be with us because cf 
glaring commitments, but has 
sent this taped message from 
Hollywood- “Hi Tone,” he’ll 
Vg in "Sorry I cant be with 
you on your special day, but 
all the best and may you keep 
malting those tough choices 
for many, many years. Lots of 
love to a lamb who no one 
could keep silent" 

Terry will lead the laugh- 
ter, then at the end, instead of 
the Red Flag, Blair will do a 
duet with Petola Clark. 

I watched about half an 
hour in one go, and had to 
stop as I was getting mesmer- 
ised, bka when you stare too 
long at one of those squiggly 
drawings. Another IQ min- 
utes and Fd have been like 
the characters in old science 


fiction films who get taken 
over by aliens, wandering up 
to strangers saying: “The- 
thlrd-way -ls-the*only-way . ” 

So it’s no wonder that after 
three days toe whole {dace 
erupted into adulation for a 
leader’s speech which ended 
by telling us he wanted oppor- 
tunity for an, and his children 
to grow up being proud of 
their country. Were those del- 
egates really inspired by that? 
If they were, they must have 
been worried beforehand that 
he’d say: "Together we can 
build a new Britain, with op- 
portunity for just a handful of 
people, so that my c h i l d re n 
grow up thoroughly ashamed 
cf living in a shit-hole.” 

One day some of those dele- 
gates may come round and, 
Uke someone recovering from 
years in a religious cult, won- 
der how they ever fen for 
potty ideas like zero tolerance 
to cut car crime. I know 
Michael Howard seems a tong 
time ago, but rm sure his pol- 
icy wasn't to be intolerant to 


criminals except for car 
thieves. Blair and Straw seem 
to think this policy is a new 
daring approach, like that of 
hard TV cops. Maybe they 
imagine a film being made 
where they’re called into the 
office and told: Tve had the 
DA on my back again over 
you two about your lack of 
tolerance. I'm telling ya, 
we've got to play by the 
book.” 

W ITH them replying: 

“And where's the 
book ever got us. 
Sir? All we know is 
there’s decent folk out there 
who've been without car 
radios for too long. When we 
signed up to this force, we 
thought we were signing up 
to put that right and that’s 
what we’re gonna do whether 
we have to bust some ass or 
not When it comes to scum 
breaking windscreens. Sir, 
Pm afraid tolerance just isn't 
in our dictionary.” 

Ifs not that council-estate 
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Shakespeare scholar on song 


I WAS bemused that your 
I article on the new accession 
to the Shakespeare canon 
(All’s well that ends Will for 
ardent research, September 

28) refers to its discoverer, 
Eric Sams, as merely “a 
retired civil servant”. 

Mr Sams is a formidable 
scholar and penetrating critic, 
deeply versed in the 19th cen- 
tury Romantic repertoire: his 
books on toe songs of Schu- 
mann, Bra h ms and Wolf are 
the standard En glish texts in 
their field. 

Moreover, he is one of the 
foremost musical cryptogra- 
phers, adept at finding toe 
words these composers en- 
coded in tones, and this skill 
pas doubtless aided him in de- 
tecting Shakespeare's hand 
throughout Edward in. 
Malcolm MacDonald. 
Stonehouse, Glos. 


A LTHOUGH until now 
/Amembers of the Shake- 
speare establishment fiercely 
resisted his incursions Into 
their territory. Dr Erie Sams 
is in facta very distinguished 
scholar. 

The marriage of word and 
music has always been a pas- 
sion with him; his ear for a 
line of poetry is as finely tuned 
as for a line of music. 

While it is true that com- 
puter checking has played an 
important part in substantiat- 
ing many of his theories, it 
should be remembered that it 
was this incredibly accurate 
ear plus his profound knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare that ini- 
tially started him on his long 
crusade to have toe play Ed- 
ward in accepted in toe 

rainnn 

Lesley Le Claire. 

Oxford. 


Poor Marx 

W B WERE appalled by the 
description of Hitler’s 
character and rise to power in 
Norman Stone's review of Ian 
Kershaw's book (Karl Marx 
in a brown shirt, Saturday 
Guardian. September 28). 

The apparently sympa- 
thetic tone trivialises the 


criminality of Hitler and the 
Nazi regime — and Stone 
seems to embrace the alarm- 
ing fashion which equates 
Marxism with Nazi ideology; 
a critique of man’s exploita- 
tion of man with psycho- 
pathic rantings asserting the 
supremacy of the nordic race. 
Gianna & Arthur Williams. 
H61&ne & Alex Dubinsky . 
London. 


crime isn’t a major pain. But 
few people on the afflicted es- 
tates have confidence in the 
police to do anything about It, 
tolerant or not The normal 
procedure following a coun- 
cil-estate burglary is a visit 

from the police two days 
later, during which they poke 
the flimsy chipboard door and 
go, “Huw huw tut tut dear oh 
dear fftmck le chuckle,” in the 
same way a car mechanic 
does when he’s peering into 
your smoking engine. Then 
they tell you to let them know 
if you see anything suspicious 
and leave. 

A typical incident took 
place after a spate of bur- 
glaries on the estate where I 
lived; a Jamaican woman 
caught a burglar r unning out 
of her neighbour's flat with a 
television. A crowd of resi- 
dents emerged to help detain 
the burglar, and someone let 
the police know as advised, 
who turned up an hour later. 
So here’s the simple quiz. 
What happened next? They 


arrested the Jamaican wom- 
an and the burglar ran off. If 
only it was that easy on A 
Question of Sport 

Many of those at Blackpool 
are aware of toe explanation 
for incidents like this, which 
is why they cheered their 
leader when he expressed out- 
rage at the murderers of 
Stephen Lawrence .remaining 
free. Yet none have ques- 
tioned the wisdom erf sending 
the same institution which 
allowed that to happen into 
council estates with an in- 
struction cf “zero tolerance”. 

Most of them cheered Blair 
not because they believe in 
him, but because they want to 
believe. So they pick up a few 
.vague comments about oppor- 
tunity and convince them- 
selves he’s still on their side. 
Next year they'll say: “He 
may have put Murdoch in the 
Cabinet but a least be made a 
powerful statement against 
homelessness by finishing 
with Don’t Sleep in the Sub- 
way, Darling.” 


Brickbats for BBC over world 
music and World Service 





I’VE been talking with a good 
I many angry customers from 
all over the UK who come to 
me to buy what they hear on 
Andy Kershaw’s show (Roots 
ofNeglect, Media. September 
28). For many of them, like 
myself — 35 plus, working, 
with kids — staying up until 
2am to hear his show is not 
possible. So why not move 
him to Radio 2 where he could 
find a slot which runs at a 
more reasonable hour? 

Dave Atkin. 

Stems African Records, 
London. 

K I OT only is Radio l’s Andy 
I M Kershaw a great popular- 
iser but the fete of his pro- 
gramme is linked to thefor- 
tunes of World music itself. 
It’s shocking to learn his supe- 
riors at Radio 1 would rather 
snipe than lend support. The 
story is symptomatic. Humph 
is down to an hour; R4 is 
awash with inanity; and R3 is 
more unllst enable now than 
when Zemlinsky ruled the 


morning air-waves. Seriously. 
I despair of the BBC. 

Mike Butler. 

Manchester. 

/“NNCE again it is left to 
V^/John Tusa (Birt’s blunder, 
September 25) to sound the 
alarm about the BBC’s treat- 
ment of its own enormously 
influential World Service. 

I was Tusa’s deputy in the 
late eighties and Austen 
Kark’s before that. I have long 
argued that World Service 
should report not to toe For- 
eign and Commonwealth 
Office but to an all-part}’ par- 
liamentary group, probably 
the Commons’ Foreign Affairs 
Select Committee. Such a body 
would ensure toe mainte- 
nance of full editorial indepen- 
dence was assured and that 
the BBC’s senior management 
and board of governors 
respected the service’s tradi- 
tions and valued its impact 
and reputation. 

Christopher BelL 
Cborleywood, Herts. 


^ New part-time 

Untversfty Law degree 


Two of the best 

The Open University's innovative Law Programme is the 
result of a partnership between the Open University and 
The College of Law. Unrivalled in their own fields, they 
have now joined forces so you can gain a Qualifying 
Law Degree and fit your study around your work or 
family commitments. 

The College of Law has trained over half the solicitors 
in practice in England and Wales today, as well as 
offering training for barristers and is the country’s 
largest provider of legal education. The Open University 
has built a peerless reputation for helping adults 
study successfully - based on the OU's unique 
method, supported open learning. 

The OU Law Programme offers four courses: 

• Understanding Law • The Individual and the 5tate 
• Agreements, Rights and Responsibilities 
Ownership and Trusteeship: Rights and Responsibilities^ 

Taken together, these courses cover all the Foundations of 
Legal Knowledge required to complete the academic stage 
of legal training. They can count towards a Qualifying 
Law Degree when taken in combination with other OU 
courses or with transfer of credit from previous studies. 
Alternatively, you can take any law course, out of interest. 

We will provide you with a personal tutor, specially 
produced texts, video and audio materials and the 
chance to meet fellow students. 

To find out more send now for a copy of the new 
Open University Law Brochure, using the coupon below. 

2ISSSKS?" The College of Law M 

_ C'o/tjybndanrfW.Ja 

J Complete and send this coupon to: iaw99g*1 

I The Open University, PO Box 625, Milton Keynes MK7 6AA. i 
I □ Please send me information on the Law Programme. j 

I □ Tick here if you have contacted the OU in the past. | 

I Title Initials Surname j 

Address I 

I 


I 

! Tel.. 


Postcode j 

.. Date of Birth l. /is I 

I “Sf OU Hotline (24 hours) 0870 900 0309 ! 

Website: http://oubs.open.acuk/law , 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Casper Wrede 


Th e Guardian Wednesday September 30 1 P 9 S 

I Mazhar Khan 


Northern light for the theatre 


A life of 
crime in 
Bombay 



FIRST met the director I Theatre Company, famed and | Heist’s The Prince of Horn' I my privilege to know. Our 


Casper Wrede. who has 
died aged 88. in 1968. 
Together with Michael 


■I Elliott and James Max- concrete achievement In the 
well — both now also dead — theatre, fife was not only a 


he founded in London the 69 driving force but also the 
Theatre Company at the Lyric chief arbiter of the fhndamen- 
Theatre, Hammersmith. It tal and ethical principles that 


respected throughout the burg (1978) and a string of relationship was intense, at- 
world. other continental works In- most always enjoyable but, as 

This was Casper's greatest eluding Arthur Schnitzler’s with all true friendships, oc- 
increte achievement in the The Round Dance (La Ronde) casionally strained. The 
eatre. He was not only a in 1982. Ibsen's 77ze Wild Duck strains arose from my own 


chief arbiter of the fundamen- nlng The Three Sisters in J.98S. 
tal and ethical principles that He created his own adapation 


in 1982. rbsen's Tte Wild Duck strains arose from my own 
in 1883 and the award-win- timidity and from a severity 
nlng The Three Sisters in 3.985. in Casper's persona that 
He created his own adapation could be fierce, elegant and 


He could. I believe, have 
been a splendid writer. He 
had a prodigious memory for 
people and places and an inti- 
mate relationship with the 
written word In several Lan- 
guages. But there were In him 
self-inflicted barriers that 
made his own creative pro- 


was devoted mostly to plays underpinned the enterprise, of Nadezhda Mandelstam’s judgmental. His rigorous de- 


Irom the European reper- 
toire. That season he directed 
Maxwell’s translation of Dan- 
ton's Death, Strindberg's 


Casper exerted an often Against All Hope in 1983. mands one often at first 
crucial influence on a great He also revealed gifts for resisted, but with time real- 
many people, most especially television and the cinema. He ised must be embraced. This 
writers, actors, directors and directed all my early televi- was the experience, I suspect 


M AZHAR Khan, who 
has died aged 45. will 
be remenibt’i’ed its a 
popular character actor ill 
Hindi cinema and on Indian 
television — and for a flam- 
boyant lifestyle. Mazhar. a 
staunch Muslim, made hl> 
Him debut in Ramnsti 
Shippy’s Shaan which fea- 
tured a host of Bollywood 


Creditors with Mai Zetterling designers. He aspired to the sion plays and Laurence Oliv- 
ant! the premiere of Alun highest standards of artistic ier’s TV debut as John Gar 
Owen's Rough And Ready Lot endeavour and, by force of briel Borkman. He directed 
But the chief contribution personality, encouraged those Edith Evans In Hay Fever and 
of the season was that it Laid in his circle to follow suit. We Tom Courtenay in Time and 
the foundations of a great came to realise that we devi- Time Again. His friend Co ur- 


n's judgmental. His rigorous de- cess problematical and, occa- Shippys Shorn which i 

mands one often at first sioaaliy, agonising. Yet, mini- rural a host of Brib™**** 
for resisted, but with time real- cally. he was possessed of stars. The movie u **“kl , .bed 
He ised must be embraced. This dazzling insights into the ere- his reputation as a highly l.il- 
*vi- was the experience, I suspect ativity or others. He under- ented actor. although U* 
liv- of many of those dose to him. stood and could analyse, as no Indeed the looks o! a typlraU 


designers. He aspired to the sion plays and Laurence OUv- of many of those dose to him. stood and could analyse, as no 
highest standards of artistic ier’s TV debut as John Ga- It should, however, be under- one else I have known, the 
endeavour and, by ibree of briel Borkman. He directed stood that those demands mysterious workings of the 


of the season was that it Laid 
the foundations of a great 
theatre. Out of the 59 Theatre 
Company had come, in 1968, 
the 69 Theatre Company, and 
at the Edinburgh Festival 


Edith Evans In Hay Fever and were never self-serving, for 
Tom Courtenay in Time and he had a rare ability to detach 


> to realise that we devi- Time Again. His friend Co or- hims elf from the more mun- 
frorn those standards to tenay also starred in the fii™ dane concerns which afflicted 


our cost 

Casper Wrede was born in 
Finland. He came to England 


of Solzhenitsyn's One Day in I others. 


the Life of loan Denisovich. It 
was an achievement of which 


remotely petty, on the con- 
trary, the pressures he ex- 


that year he directed its first to study at the Old Vic Drama he was justly proud. His other erted arose from the rarefied 
production, Hamlet, with Tom School and began directing films I ncl uded Private Potter atmosphere of thought and 


Courtenay. 


here in 1962, spending two and Ransom. A documentary spirit in which he seemed 


That year the company years as a professional pro- 1 he made for the BBC — one erf I mostly to exist Yet he could 


human personality in all its 
baffling complexity set 
against the force and context 
of the historical imperative. 
and this gift he laboured at all 
his life. 

L for one. will always be 
grateful to him: without Cas- 
per, my life would be impov- 
erished. He was a towering 
and profound human being, a 


lacked the looks of a typical 
Hindi film hero However 
Mazhar soon became typecast 
and ended up repeatedly play- 
ing gangsters, ns In ShnshUal 
N.-lir’s Angar. where he was 
cast as the scheming .con of ,-t 
criminal boss. 

In search of good parts he 
tried south Indian language 
01ms, with little success. In 
the mid-1980s, suffering from 
a kidney problem, ho cut 
down his film appearances. 


moved Into Manchester Uni- 
versity’s theatre. Casper 
directed A Man For All Sea ■ 


jmua cu a jji uo uioucum mcuov— 'uncut aci. . . . > 

ducer with the Oxford Uni- five — on Sibelius was fine be endearingly human, full of man of immense dignity, just as the era of television 
versity Dramatic Society. He an d nnf-nmpm mising good fellowship and good bu- whose true memorial will be serials began in India, it was 


versity Dramatic Society. He 
directed for BBC television. 


sons an d my play Country and began directing with 
Matters. Of Its 21 productions Michael Elliott 


He was married twice: first mour. Strikingly handsome 
to Dilys Hamlett in 1951 — the and with Impeccable man- 


there seven transferred to 
London. Four years later it 
leased Manchester’s old Royal 

Exchange — the Victorian 


marriage was dissolved in 
1976 — with whom he had a 


As a theatre director his 1976 — with whom he l 
preoccupation was with con- son, and then in 1982 to 1 
tent not form, which, of Bang, who survives him. 
course, made him unfashion- Casper and I were fr 


and with Impeccable man- gave to those, like me. who 
nets, his knowledge extended were fortunate to know and 


to a surprising array of sub- love him. 


the lasting inspiration he an ideal medium for Mazhar 
gave to those, like me. who and it was again Ramcsh 
were fortunate to know and Shippy who offered him the 
love him. role of Roshanlal in his serial 


son, and then in 1982 to Karin jects which Included food. 
Bang, who survives him. wine, architecture, motor 


centre for cotton trading — able. At the Royal Exchange 
creating what became Man- he directed the British pre- 
Wrede influencing writers, actors, directors, designers Chester's Royal Exchange miere of Heinrich Von 


Casper and I were friends cars, esoteric philosophy and, 
for almost 40 years. He was perhaps, above all, the natu- 
one of the most remarkable ral world which he loved with 
and original men it has been a passion. 


Ronald Harwood 

Casper Wrede, director, born 
February 8, 1929: died Septem- 
ber 28. 1998 


A Country Diary 


Eva Reichmann 


CHILTERNS: The autumn 
seems to have arrived prema- 
turely and oppressively here. 
It is still warm, the leaves are 
barely tinged, but in some 
subtle way it Is unquestion- 
ably the fall. The louring 
cloud seems to have made the 
air heavy, and everything 
that danced in the sky a 
month ago bos now sunk to 
ground level. Torpid wasps 
dither around the bramble 
leaves. Daddy-long-legs crash 
from tussock to tussock. 

It is above all the season of 
those very embodiments of 
day. the slugs. Every early 
evening they march out In 
echelons across the lawns, 
and some mornings gather in 
seething, salivating masses 
for late mating. I hadn’t ap- 
preciated how commitedly 
carnivorous they are. until 
last week I found one gnaw- 
ing out the whole abdominal 
cavity of a dead mouse. It is 
getting hard to drag one's 
eyes up — except that these 1 
last September days see the 
brightest show of naturalised ' 
plants of the year. The rail , 


journey to London is one long 
parade of escapees along the 
embankments. 

Buddleia is still blooming: 
great trains of Russian vine 
— the mile-a-minute plant — 
loop along fences: even the 
much-vilified Japanese 
knotwood, its tresses of 
creamy flowers standing out 
against the heart-shaped 
leaves, shows why it was such 
a hit with Victorian gar- 
deners. 

Best (and least controver- 
sial) are the drifts of Michael- 
mas daisy, there are at least 
half a dozen species and hy- 
brids Involved and, like jap- 
weed, they were popularised 
by the Victorian champion of 
‘the wild garden', William 
Robinson: “the best . . . form a 
very interesting aspect of veg- 
etation . . . which one sees in 
the American woods in late 
summer and autumn when 
the golden rods and asters are 
seen in bloom together” — a 
combination that is of course 
an earlier contribution to the 
embankment display. 

RICHARD MABEY 


The Germany that didn’t succumb 


LONGS IDE the philos- tiators of a cleverly camou- fin- Hans, but Eva later found 
opher Hannah Arendt flaged anti-Nazi propaganda a place working at the BBC 
and the historian campaign in the last phase of Alter the war she became di- 
Selma Stern-Taeubler, the Weimar Republic, and rector of research at the Wie- 


# mSeima Stern-Taeubler, 
the historian and sociologist 


Eva Reichmann, who has died munition as editor of an influ 
aged IQ1, was one of this cea- ential Jewish. joumaL 


the Weimar Republic, and rector of research at the Wie- 
Eva provided intellectual am- ner Library, alerting the Brit- 
munition as editor of an influ- ish public to the continuing 


fury’s three outstanding Ger- In 1933, the battle lost, they 
man-Jewish women scholars, stayed with the organisation 
Born Eva Jungmann in Si- to assist the beleaguered com- 
lesia. she took a social inanity. Within the frame- 
sciences doctorate at Heidel- work dictated by the Nazi 
berg before jo ining the Berlin regime, the Reichmanns ex- 
head office of the Jewish de- plotted every legal loophole 


ential Jewish joumaL threat of fascism and racism. 

In 1933, the battle lost, they For her, as for so many £mi- 
stayed with the organisation gres, exile became integration 
to assist the beleaguered com- and England a much-loved 
munity. Within the frame- homeland. She was one of the 
work dictated by the Nazi founders of the Leo Baeck fit- 
regime, the Reichmanns ex- stltute, set up In London for 


fence organisation, the Cen- 
tralverein, in 1924. Her first 
years, as a woman working in 


a typical male-orientated nacht, the state-sponsored 
organisation, were not easy mob attack on Jews and Jew- 
— and it did not help that she ish property, Hans was 


was more intelligent than among those rounded up in 
most other colleagues. Berlin and sent to Sachsen- 

She married the lawyer hausen concentration camp. 


plotted every legal loophole the study of the history of 
by which Nazi orders could German Jewry, and here her 
be circumvented. In Novem- work is semlnaL 
ber 1938. after the Kristall- The magisterial Hostages of 
nacht, the state-sponsored Civilisation (1950). for which 
mob attack on Jews and Jew- she gained a second doctorate 
ish property, Hans was from the London School of 


among those rounded up in Economics, is the most pro- 
Berlin and sent to Sachsen- found analysis of the Jewish 


She married the lawyer hausen concentration camp, catastrophe in Germany. Un- 
Hans Reichmann. also a Cen- When he was released they like her antagonist, the 
tralverein functionary. They fled to Britain. scholar Gershorn Scholem, 

were a remarkable partner- Exile meant, initially, hard- she did not accept that Jewish 
ship. Hans was one of the ini- ship and wartime internment 



scholar Gershorn Scholem, 
she did not accept that Jewish 
integration in Germany bad 
been a total failure. She main- 
tained that the politically pro- 
gressive Jewish group had 
faHen victim to an Immature 
German nationalism — the 
I German title Flucht in den 
Hass — Flight Into Hate — 
better conveys her thesis. 

Hers is a complex and shrewd 
analysis and the hook is a Reichmann . . . working for C 
mine of information- 

On the death of her sister chose the wines. Their Hamp- 
Eliza beth, who had married stead home offered gastro- 
Max Beerbohm, Eva Reich- namic as well as Intellectual 
mann became holder of the meat 
copyright of Beerbohm’s liter- Hans Reichmann died in 

ary estate. Elizabeth Jung- 1964. Eva continued to receive 
mann had had a penchant for and entertain visitors; a gen- 
older creative writers. She eration of younger historians 



Buniyaad. 

Mazhar Khan was the son 
of on advocate and studied at 
Bombay's prestigious Chris- 
tian School and SI Xavier's 
College. His first, brief, mar- 
riage was to a model. Nandini 
Son. His second was to Ru- 
baina. the niece of 
Bollywood's tragedy king Di- 
lip Kumar. Rubaina, a woman 
of Independent nature, soon 
announced that she found it 
•■impossible'* lo live with 
him. 

His third much-publicised 
marriage was to a glamorous 
actress of yesteryear. Zeennat 
Aman. They met on the set of 
the Indian version of 
Bhauwti Junction. But he 
had a series of affairs with the 
Bollywood girls who buzzed 
around him. while she was a 
self-proclaimed sex bomb. 
Their recent divorce was ac- 
companied by Mazhar accus- 
ing his wife of trying to live 
her screen life for real, while 
she accused him of beating 
her up in public. After that 
divorce Mazhar was a broken 
man. 

He was immensely fond of 
literature. But he loved acting 
and the cinema. As he 
breathed his last, his very 
own film Gong, set in the 
Bombay underworld, was al- 
most ready for release. He 
and Zeennat had two sons and 
a daughter. 

Haresh Pamfya 

Mazhar Khan, actor, bom July 
22, 1953; died September 15, 
1998 


Letter 


Reichmann . . . working for German-Jewish reconciliation 


srman-jewisn reconciliation Professor V Sulkowski writes: 

I only had the pleasure to 
to be supported and strength- experience the skills of David 


ened. To the young she spoke 
directly, frequently lecturing 


Dunn {obituary September I9\ 
as surgeon and teacher for six 


in Germany. In recognition of weeks during an elective 


was secretary to the play- 
wright Gerhard Hauptmann, 


came to discuss their" work. 
She was skilled at prompting 


a close friend of the poet ] one to think that insights 


Rudolf Binding, and compan- 
ion to Beerbohtn, whom she 


gained and formulations 
evolved were entirely one's 


her services to German de- 
mocracy, the federal govern- 
ment awarded her its highest 
honours. 

She had no children. In a 
BBC interview she said how 
much she had wanted a fam- 
ily, but ber husband told her 


period as a medical student at 
Add en brook’s hospital, but he 
taught me more than just sur- 
gery; be radiated and 
reflected the idea that work 
and working is not just strug- 
gling and coping with the var- 
ious sbortcomings of today's 


married shortly before he own when, in feet, they de- 
died. She outlived him by rived from her Inspiration. 


that it would be cruel to bring medical practice but some^ 
children into the world in ter- thing enjoyable and fulfilling. 


barely a year. Eva, too, was 
an admirer of Max, and th is 


As author and lecturer, she 


rihle times. “So Hitler took An attitude which we Ger- 
your children, in a sense.” mans — and German sur- 
said the interviewer. “Yes." geo ns in particular — unfor- 
she replied emotionally, “he tunately. very often lack, 
took my children.' ' Thus. David Dunn hand 

- - — ~ — substantially hastened my 

Arnold Pauckor professional success (which 

~ ~~77 “ he, to my amazement, had 

Eva Reichmann, historian, bom forecast") but I am even more 


GOOD HEALTH IS 
GOOD BUSINESS 


v * * 

5 October ” 


HSE 

REDUCING RISKS PRQTECT1HG PEOPLE 


brought her the friendship of reconciliation after the war. 
Beerbohm’s publisher. She had loathed the excesses 
Rupert Hart-Da vies. In a Jour- of fanatical German national- 
nai entry Hart-Davtes details ism, but had always main. 
the unusual dishes served at tained that there was another 
“a very good dinner with, the Germany of those who had 
Reich m an n s”. It was Hans never entirely succumbed to 
who cooked; Eva merely Nazism and felt that they had 


worked for German-Jewish said the interviewer. “Yes.” 


she replied emotionally, “he 
took my children." 

Arnold Pauckor 


January 16. 1897; died Septem- 
ber 16. 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS I Birthdays 


IN A report. Page 2, Septem- 
ber 28, headed. Mail mirrors 
triumph of middle class, we 
said it was the first time that 
the Mail had outsold the Mir- 
ror. This was not true. The 
Mail was founded in 1896, the 
Mirror in 1903, and the Mir- 
ror did not establish its su - 1 
premacy immediately. We 
said that since 1992 the Mail 
had added 700,000 readers. It 
has added about 700,000 
copies to its circulation; the 
number of new readers would 
be for greater. We said David 

Montgomery was the Mirror 

Group chairman. Hie is chief 
executive. The chairman is 
Victor Blank. 

IN THE Monday Interview 
with John Mortimer, Page 8, 
G2, September 28, we referred 
to “the modest white clapper- 
board house” where he lived 
with his parents. He lived In a 
modest white clap-board 
house. Clap-board: a long, 
thin board, thicker along, one 
edge than the other, used in 
covering the outer walls of 
buildings [Webster’s]. Clap- 
perboard: Cinematog. a device 
of hinged boards struck 
together to synchronize the 
Starting of picture and sound 
machinery in filming [Con- 
cise Oxford], 

IN THE Profile of Gordon 
Brown, Pages 6 and 7, the 
Saturday review, September 


26, we said Mr Brown’s 
father, John, “was [Kirk- 
caldy's] Church of Scotland 
rector ...” All ministers in 
the Church of Scotland are 
equal — simply “ministers”. 

A CAPTION to a photograph 
an Page 15, yesterday, said 
Binyamin Netanyahu shakes 
hands with Madeleine Al- 
bright as Yasser Arafat looks 
on, although it was plain to 
see that it was Netanyahu and 
Arafat who were shaking 
hands. It was corrected for 
late editions. 

, A CAPTION. Page 19, Septem- 
ber 25. to a photograph with a 
report beaded. Colonel admits 
Lesotho error, spelt Lesotho 
incorrectly (Losotho). 

PROFESSOR Reginald Jones, 
who appeared in our Birth- 
days column. Page 22. yester- 
day. died In December last 
year. Apologies. 

A is the policy if the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 1 
possible. Please quote date and \ 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
233 9569 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
ftxce.maU to Readers" Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Farring- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Pax, : 0171 239 9897. Email: 
reader@guardiintro.uk 


The Rev Gordon Barritt, 
former principal, NCH Action 
for Children. 78: Lord Bel- 
stead, former chairman, the 
Parole Board, 66; Stephanie 
Cole, actress, 57: Lord Cran- 
borne. Conservative leader. 
House of Lords, 52; David 
Oregon, playwright, 67; Hil- 
ton Dawson, Labour MP. -15: 
Angie Dickinson, actress, 67; 
John Goodwin, director 
Inner Cities Young People's 
Project. 52; Teresa Gorman, 
Conservative MP, 67 ,- 
Anthony Green, painter. 58: 
Alan Hacker, clarinettist 
and conductor, 60: Rt Rev 
Patrick Harris, Bishop of 
Southwell, 04; Deborah Kerr, 
actress, 77; Rula Lenska, ac- 
tress, SI; Johnny Mathis, 
smger, 61 ; Ian Ogilvy, actor, 
56; Penelope Penney, educa- 
tumafist, 56; Stewart Steven, 
chairman. Liberty Pubilsh- 
mg, 63; Victoria Tennant, 
actress, 48. 


grateful to him for the chance 
to experience his character 
and his view on life. There is 
only one sad thing about it 
there won't be a chance to 
meet David Dunn on earth 
again. 
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Their hearts are 
with the Co-op, 
their minds with 
Somerfields 
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Don’t 
panic, but 
here 
comes tes 9 

■ WlM -^DVD-ROM 2 
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DVD stands for Digital Video Disc and it’s 
coming to a computer near you soon. It 

allows much more data to be stored. Enough, S S* 

say, for two or more versions of the same j3 
Hollywood film. Does that mean it’s time to 
junk your video cassette recorder or audio CD 
player? Jack Schofield advises caution. ' 
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How it actually works Global growth 






When the DVD player's laser reads the top layer of data, 
the bottom layer la out of focus, and vice versa 


Protective layer. 
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O DVD-ROM 
Drives 


Recording layer, 
(where pits 
are burned) 


Polycarbonate . 
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Ptayers 


Laser simultaneously, 
reads layer 0 and layer 1 
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TS THE next big thing 
since the last big thing, 
which might have been 
Sony's MiniDisk or 
Philips's Digital Com- 
pact Cassette or DAT 
Audio Tape, or CD-interactive 
(CDi), or Video CD or what- 
ever That little list shows how 
hard it is to launch a new for- 
mat. be it for music, films or 
computer software. Many con- 
sumers have suffered from 
previous “format wars" — 
notably the battle between 
VHS and Betamax videotape 
systems. They know it's 
expensive to back a losing for- 
mat and don’t want to make 
the same mistake twice. But 
with the launch of DVD the 
consumer electronics indus- 
try seems to have learned the 
same lesson. 

Simon Heller is a market- | 
ing consultant working for the j 
DVD Committee, a British 
suppliers’ group which is 
about to launch a publicity 1 
campaign. It is, he says, an 
example of “companies 
putting aside their own sales 
and marketing strategies for 
the good of the format". In 
this case, Sony Philips, JVC, 
Panasonic, Pioneer and 
Toshiba are all on the same 
side, and it's not hard to 
understand why Compact cas- 
sette tapes have been around 
since the 1960s, video tapes 
since the Seventies, and CDs 
since the early Eighties. By 
now they are all “mature" for- 
mats, which means most 


potential buyers have already 
got one and don’t really want 
another 

What the suppliers want is 
a new format that will keep 
production lines turning for 
another 20 years. Film studios 
and content suppliers, retail- 
ers and magazin e publishers 
like the idea as well. If you 
once bought all your favourite 
records on vinyl and then 
bought the m again on CD, the 
industry loves you- S imilarly 
if you’ve bought all your 
favourite movies on VHS tape; 
you’ll want to buy them again 
an DVD-Video disc. And that's 
because DVD will provide 
higher quality greater ease of 
use and more durability and 
— this Is the lesson learned by 
manufacturers — DVD play- 1 
ers will also play your audio 
CDs. The consumer pays, but 
everyone wins. 

DVD has the same basic for- 
mat as CD, which has been 
sensationally successful since 
it was launched by Philips and 
Sony in 1982. DVD will thus 
benefit from some of the huge 
economies of scale that have 
helped make CDs so cheap to 
produce plus the ready supply 
of storage boxes, racks, and 
high-street shops with the 
right-sized shehres. 

DVD is different because 
computer technology has 
moved on in the past 16 years 
and it's now possible to put 
much more data on the same 
size disc. This increased 
capacity is useful in itself but 


DVD doubles it and has the 
capacity to double it again. 
The first doubling comes 
about because where audio 
CDs have only one layer of 
data. DVD can have two layers, 
one on top of the other When 
the laser in the playing equip- 
ment reads the top lays; the 
bottom layer is out of focus, 
and vice versa. (In fact, in the 
laboratory it's already possi- 
ble to read disks with many 
more layers of information.) 

The second doubling comes 
from an even simpler id«r use 
both sides of the disc. DVD, 
unlike CD, allows for double- 
sided discs. Expanding the 
disc's capacity solves the , 
main problem with the CD for- 
mat While it had enough 
capacity to hold one or even 
two vinyl LPs, it couldn’t man- 
age a full-length Hollywood 
film. Using data compression, 
about 74 minutes was the best 
you could get. Using two discs 
meant Joe Sixpack had to get 
up to change discs while 
watching a film, and real 
couch potatoes couldn’t be 
expected to do that 

UT DVD has so 
much more 

capacity than CD, 
it’s possible to do 
much more. 

Since one layer of 
data on a DVD-Video disk can 
hold a movie lasting 125 min- 
utes, it’s possible to put four 
frtms on a dual-layer; double- 
side disk. This has practical 


applications. It means that, 
for example, publishers nan 
put a TV-style (“pan & scan”) 
version ctf a film an one layer 
and a widescreen (“letter- 
box”) version on another The 
extra capacity could also he 
used to provide different cuts 
of a film, censored and uncen- 
sored versions, up to nine dif- 
ferent camera angles, or 
“branching” videos with mul- 
tiple storylines. DVD also has 
space for cinema-style sound 
tracks using six loudspeakers 
(left/centre/nght, two rear 
speakers, and a subwoofer for 
extra bass), different language 
versions, subtitles, captions 
for children, lyrics for 
karaoke and so on. Of course, 
not all DVD disks are going to 
have these features — publish- 
ers have to put them in — but 
the capability is there. And as 
with CD. there are many other 
potential uses, which is why 
manufacturers are calling 
them Digital Versatile Discs 
rather than Digital Video 
Discs. In fact, the most rapid 
adoption may not be in UVD 
players but in the personal 
computer and games console 
markets. Datamonitor pre- 
dicts that in five years 78 per 
cent of the software bought by 
European consumers will be 
delivered on DVDROM 
instead of on CD-ROMft). 

Fujitsu, Japan’s largest 
computer company launched 
the first computer with a 
built-in DVDROM drive at the 
end of 1996, and DVD drives 


started to become popular in 
the United States last year 
Mass market computer com- 
panies such as Time and Gate- 
way are already offering PCs 
with DVDROM drives here 
and read/ write or recordable 
drives may also become popu- 
lar But versatility can also 
create confusion. For exam- 
ple, Panasonic, one of the for- 
mat’s leading Japanese 
backers, touts the fact that its 
DVD-RAM computer drive can 
read DVDROM, DVD-Video, 
DVDR (recordable), audio CD, 
CD-ROM, CD-R, CD-RW 
(read/write) and Video CD for- 
mats, and it foresees the time 
when DVD-RAM drives are 
small and cheap enough to use 
In video cameras. Richard 
Todd, Panasonic's UK 
spokesman, says: “DVD Is all 
encompassing”. 


A lthough com- 
puter read/write 
drives can’t pro- 
duce DVD (hscs 
that can be read 
by today's DVD 
players, “eventually the aim is 
that all the DVD formats will 
be compatible and inter- 
changeable with each other” 
There has already been a spat 
between backers of different 
types of writable DVD, but 
Ttodd says the DVD-RAM ver- 
sion that Panasonic uses has 
been approved by the DVD 
Forum, the organisation that 
controls DVD standards. He 
reckons the net-approved 


HVD+RAM system, proposed 
last year by Philips and Scary 
and others, should now be 
called something different 
like PC-RW (for Phase Change 
Read/Wtite). 

There’s another spat brew- 
ing between different 
I approaches to audio. As well 
as playing today's audio CDs, 
DVD players could be used to 
provide better sound repro- 
duction, by using much 
higher sampling rates and 
storing a more accurate 
record of the music. A DVD 
Forum working group is due 
to decide on a DVD-Audio 
standard this month and it is 
dearly not going to support 
another proposal from Sony 
and Philips called SACD 
(Super Audio Compact Disc). 
Andy Clough, the editor of 
What Hi-Fi? magazine, says he 

expects the working group to 
allow for three different ways 
of storing hi-fi on DVD, “and 
two of them won't play on 
existing DVD players-'" The 
one that will play on almost 
all of them — multi-channel 
Dolby Digital — is, he says, 
“more oriented towards sur- 
round sound than straight 
audio”. It may appeal more to 
home cinema buffs than hi-fi 
purists. Super Audio CD does 
have an appeal. Since the DVD 
format provides for two layers 
of data, it says, why not use 
one for DVD-Audio and the 
other for CD? That way the 
same disc will run in both 
types of player SACD's advan- 


tage is that music publi s hers 
wfil only have to produce, and 
consumers will only have to 
buy one dual-format CDl 
A ware that standards battles 
are anathema to consumers. 
Philips's spokeswoman, Mar- 
Ijke van Hooren, is ready to 
put a Dutch finger in the dyke. 
SACD, she says, “is stfll a 
technology discussion. We’re 
showing the world why we 
think it’s a good solution for 
backwards compatibility and 
backwards compatibility with 
audio CD is very important 
But we haven’t entered into 
any product discussions yet 
and you cannot exclude the 
possibility that the two groups : 
win find a solution." 

A S for the differ- 
ent read/write 
formats, van 
Hooren points 
out that most are 
aimed at profes- 
sional uses like disc master- 
ing and computer storage, 
which are of no relevance to 
consumers. “You need to have 
a world standard for DVD- 
Video and DVD-ROM.” she 
says. “But a DVD-RW 
[read/write] format for con- 
sumers, where you really need 
far more storage capacity we 
don't see that happening in 
the next two to three years." 
Like the DVD-Audio format, 
DVD-RW is still under discus- 
sion, and some onlookers 
doubt that it win ever be a 
practical nay for consumers 


to record television pro- 
grammes!^. 

Indeed, D-VHS, a data ver- 
sion of good old audio tape, 
may turn out to be more 
attractive. The manufacturer 
JVC launched its first D-VHS 
recorder in the United States 
this summer and a D-VHS 
tape — which looks just like a 
normal VHS tape — can 
record seven hours, 21 hours, 
or 49 hours of video, depend- 
ing on quality Digital Com- 
pact Cassettes weren’t a 
success, but digital VHS tapes 
may be a different story In 
sum, while DVD may one day 
turn out to be a universal 
panacea, at the moment it's 
mainly just a better way of 
playing back movies for those 
who want it, and can afford it. 
So what should consumers 
do? “It’s very simple," says 
Andy Clough of What Hi-Fi? 
“Sit back and wait! It's early 
days yet, and I think there’s a 
lot of mileage left in audio CD. 
It’s not going to disappear 
overnight.” 

Source*: (T) CD-ROM Publishing 
in Europe, 1997-2002, 

Datamonitor Europe, 1 06 Baker 
Street. London W1 M 1 LA; 12J See 
the DVD FAQ of Frequently Asked 
Questions posted In the 
rac.vldeo.dvd.lech Usenet 
newsgroup or on the Web at 
httpo'/www.videodlscovery.com/v 
dyweb/dvd/dvdfaq. html 
Graphics: Finbarr Sheehy. 

Jack Schofield is the Guardian's 
computer editor. 
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Fed takes out ‘insurance policy’ 


Rate cut deflates Wall St 


Mark Tran in Washington 


W ALL Street was 
unimpressed 
Last night by 
the Federal 
Reserve's mod- 
est cut in Interest rates as 
investors already expected 
some loosening of monetary 
policy after last week’s hints 
from Federal Reserve chair- 
man Alan Greenspan. 

The 0.25 per cent cut the 
first reduction In US interest 
rates since early 1996, 
brought the Fed funds rate 
down to 5J25 per cent but left 
investors looking for more. 
The move is not expected to 
trigger immediate rate cuts 
elsewhere, including the UK. 

Disappointment that the 
Fed had not cut more aggres- 


sively saw the Dow Jones in- 
dex down 70 points at 8037. On 
Monday the Dow rose 80 
points on top of a 133-point 
gain last week in expectation 
of the Fed’s move. 

Mr Greenspan told the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee last 
week there was little evidence 
that foreign problems or 
tightening financial condi- 
tions in domestic markets 
had produced any significant 
underlying weakness in the 
American economy. 

But he warned of problems 
ahead. “The restraining ef- 
fects of recent developments 
on the US economy are likely 
to intensify. We can already 
see signs of the erosion of pro- 
duction around the edges, es- 
pecially in manufacturing. 

“Disappointing profits in a 
number of industries and less 


rapid expansion of sales sug- 
gest some stretching out of 
capital investment plans in 
the months ahead. Lower 
equity prices a nd tii ghw fi- 
nancing costs should damp 
household and business 
spending and greeter uncer- 
tainty and risk aversion may 
also lead to more cautions 
spending behaviour.” 

The US economy has al- 
ready begun to slow down 
from its vigorous growth rate 
at the beginning of the year. 
Growth tapered off sharply as 
export sales to Asia slumped, 
although American compa- 
nies eked out a small second 
quarter rise In profits. Gross 
domestic product increased at 
a 1.6 per cent annual rate, 
down from 5.5 per cent during 
the first three months of the 
year. 



Investors around the world 
fear that should slow US 
growth spill into recession, 
the global economy would be 


deprived of Us wngfne 
fin-growth. 

In July, the Fed was wor- 
ried about the rising demand 
for labour and possible infla- 
tionary pressure that would 
derail the current expansion, 
the longest in US history. 
Since then, Mr Greenspan 
said, “deteriorating foreign 
economies and their spillover 
to domestic markets have in- 
creased the possibility that 
the slowdown in the growth 
of the American economy wig 
be more than sufficient to 

hold Inflation in check”. 

The latest economic data 
tends to support Mr Green- 
span’s view of US economic 
trends. Consumer confidence 
dropped steeply in September 
amid fears that the US econo- 
my will be affected by the 
global economic contagion. 


The Conference.Board, a 
rate research group in 
York, reported that Its index 

of consumer confidence fen 


7.1 per cent to 128 from 133.1 
per cent In August ’ 

“Tumultuous financial 
markets here and abroad 1 and 
unsettling political " develop- 
ments In die -US have beau 
major factors in curbing con- 
sumer confidence,” said Lynn 
Franco of the Conference 
Board. . 

“A Fed rate cut win act as 
an insurance policy,” said 
Mickey Levy, chief economist 
fbr NationsBank Montgomery 
Securities in New York. “The 
Fed’s Intent is to Improve 
market psychology by mak- 
ing clear that the world's larg- 
est central bank is willing to 
do its part to try to minimise 


further market contagion.” 



Hedge 
funds 
boost 
£1 OObn 
deals 


Alan Greenspan, chairman of the Federal Reserve, wants investors and consumers to invest and spend 


PHOTOGRAPH- JOE MARQUETTE 


Growth must sprout from fig leaf policy 


Mark Milner on a psychological 
move to buy more time for the 
world to sort out its problems 


F EDERAL Reserve chair- 
man Alan Greenspan en- 
joys a reputation as a 
markets maestro. As one cyn- 
ical observer noted at the 
height of the Clinton crisis 
presidency: ‘It’s a good job 
it’s not someone important 
like {Treasury secretary Rob- 
ert] Rubin or Greenspan.” 

Yet Mr Greenspan’s inter- 
est rate call yesterday was 
perhaps one of the most deli- 
cate he has bad to make. It 
was not that Mr Greenspan 
and his colleagues on the 
Fed’s open market committee 
could just give the interest 
rate lever a twist and thus 


free the world economy from 
crisis. 

In practical terms the Fed 
cut simply sanctioned falls in 
market Interest rates which 
have already taken place. US 
corporates and consumers 
will not suddenly find their 
debt burdens hugely light- 
ened, boosting profits and 
triggering an economy-boost- 
ing spending spree. 

The Fed’s move is all about 
market psychology, about 
confidence, at home and 
abroad. “It shows the Fed’s 
awareness of the risk the fi- 
nancial market turmoil poses 
to the economy,” according to 


Tim Fox at Standard Char- 
tered Bank. It shifts the policy 
emphasis from fi ghting infla- 
tion to encouraging growth. 

The timing is cruciaL Asia 
remains in crisis, the slow- 
down in the region is chip- 
ping away at growth and jobs 
in the west Russia’s prob- 
lems have bit bank profits. 
Some of the same banks have 
been affected by the near col- 
lapse of Long-Term Capital 
Management, a big US hedge 
fund. Worries of worse to 
come from the hedge fluid sec- 
tor threaten a liquidity 
crunch, with banks cutting 
lending which in turn ham- 
pers economic growth. 

Then there is Increasing 
concern that the financial 


market contagion will spread 
decisively to Latin America- 
3razD in particular. At the 
end of March US banks’ expo- 


sure to’ Brazil alone was 
S27j2billion- 

Although the Fed’s move is 
unlikely to prompt a rash of 
rate cuts around the world. 
Its move at least gives the G7 
a policy fig leaf to hide be- 
hind. Mr Greenspan’s strat- 
egy is to show, clearly, that, 
the Fed cares and thereby 
persuade investors and con- 
sumers in the US that they 
can keep on investing, keep 
on spending and, as a result, 
keep growth going. If inves- 
tors get their confidence back 
the US stock market win rise. 
If the market rises. US con- 
sumers, many of whom have 
stock market holdings will 
feel wealthier and more pre- 
pared to spend — which will 
help to keep the economy 
moving. If the Fed can calm 
nerves, investors may be less 
inclined to seek safe havens 


for their money and leave It 
in riskier areas, like Brazil. A 
strong US economy will help 
to pull other economies along. 

In a sense, Mr Greenspan Is 
trying to persuade financial 
markets that the worst the 
markets have to fear is fear 
itself; though sceptics might 
note that he has acted only 
when the crisis has come 
close to home. 

The big question is whether 
the financial markets believe 
he has called it right, again. If 
they do Mr Greenspan has 
bought more time for the 
world to sort out its problems. 
If they don’t the consequences 
wfll be serious. 

“It is impressive and fright- 
ening how much does hang on 
cue person. If the markets ever 
think Mr Greenspan has lost it, 
what else is there?” asks Ali- 
son Cottrell at PaineWebber. 


H EDGE ftmda could be 
behind a sharp rise In 
the u$e of sophisti- 
cated currezidy axid Interest 
rate contracts in the City, 
writes Mark MOner 
Daily turnover in cur- 
rency and interest rate de- 
rivatives in London in the 
so-called over-the-counter 
market — deals done <H 
rectify between Institutions 
rather than through a rec- 
ognised .exchange . has 
soared over the. last three 
yean to 3171 billion 
(£104 billion), according to 
the Bank of England sur- 
vey. That compares with 
974 billion three years ago. 

Although banks are still 
the main players, with the 
interbank market account- 
ing fbr 71 per cent of all 
deals, “other flnancui in- 
stitutions” — a category 
which includes hedge 
funds, building societies, 
pension funds and insur- 
ance companies — have 
seen their share soar from 
less than 9 per cent to 24 
per cent. 

Yesterday Bank officials 
said they did not know 
which group or groups 
within the “other ftnanriai 
services’* category were 
responsible for the sharp 
rise in deals, but industry 
sources believe hedge fluids 
— speculative fluids which 
seek big returns from fi- 
nancial markets by taking 
big risks — areiflcely to be 
larger users of the OTC 
market than the other 
groups. 

The survey' confirmed 
London's status as the 
world’s leading centre for 
foreign exchange trading. 
Daily turnover was up- 37 
per cent on three years ago 
and totalled $637 billion - 
equalling the total of the 
next three largest centres. 
New York, Tokyo and 
Singapore. 


Notebook 


Cutting a dash in 
laidback fashion 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE decision feeing the 
Federal Reserve yester- 
day was not whether to 
cut interest rates — chairman 
Alan Greenspan decided that 
last week — but by bow 
much. None the less, the cut 
is to be welcomed. By acting 
now. the Fed is effectively 
saying that its decision to 
keep rates on hold, despite 
the pressures, over the last 
year was the result of mas- 
terly inactivity and not the 
sort of paralysis normally 
associated with rabbits 
rau pbf in headlig hts. 

But one US rate cut does 
not mean the crises besetting 
the world — Asia, Russia, 
hedge fluids, Latin America 
and the western banking sec- 
tor's exposure to all of them 
— have been resolved. 

The Issue now to the fore is 
the Fed’s ability to manage 
the plethora of interlinked 
problems — massaging mar- 
kins’ dented confidence while 
keeping the US economic 
bandwagon rolling wifo suffi- 
cient momentum to . tow 
other, less fortunate^ econo- 
mies Into calmer waters. 

Despite Wan Street’s initial 
disappointment, by cutting by 
0.25 per cent, Mr Greenspan 
has probahfy got it right so 
fitr. Had he cut by (k5 per cent, 
he would have run the risk of 
markets worrying he had 
bemi too aggressive and that 
the Fed’s move was motivated 
by panic; that there tnigfr* be 
worse news tot come an^the 
Fed was getting its retaliation 
in first Yesterday's move 
leaves the way open for more 
cuts without spooking al- 
ready nervous markets. 

And more cuts there will 
have to be. A few years ago, 
the Fed e ffe ctively cut real in 
terest rates almost to zero to 
help the US financial system 
cope with the fall-out from the 
savings and loans sector. If 
the Fed were to go as for this 
time it would imply cumula- 
tive cuts of around 200 basis 
points. 


Right road 


T HE Italian government 
has put forward a pro- 
posal to stave off a global 
slump by injecting almost 
9150 billion of spare cash into 
the European economy. 

The core of the idea would 
be to deploy the “excess" cen- 
tral bank reserves erf the U 
nations due to launch the 
euro on. January l. The 
money would be spent on 
Europe’s infrastructure and 
telecomm un ications; on pro- 
moting research and develop- 
ment, thus stimulating 
demand. - 

The Idea- is not new. It was 
floated a- couple of years ago 
but monetary union was than 
some way short of a racing 
certainty So the scheme never 
got off the ground. The pro- 
posal does have some attrac- 


tions. Euro-land would like to 
do its bit for world growth — 
and its own economic pros- 
pects — but unlike the US 
Fed, it cannot look to lower 
Interest rates. Cutting bor- 
rowing costs In Germany and 
France would only make it 
tougher for the likes of Spam 

and Ireland to ensure their in- 
terest rates converge with 
their partners by “the end of 
the year. 

Nor would the amount be 
just a drop in the ocean. 
Whichever institution was 
given responsibility for the 
cash would be able to lever- 
age the flmds available. 

The scheme is, however, 
likely to get short shrift. The 
tricky bit would be to spend 
that kind of money wisely. It 
-would take years to get and 
vet the right kind of schemes. 

Nor are the central bankers 
likely to be keen to part with 
the money. They might well 
reckon it would upset the 
markets because they would 
see it asa wheeze to get round 
Maastr icht spending limits. 


Tanked-up tigers 


T HE Italian initiative 
might sound a mite fan- 
ciful but more pragmatic 
efforts are under way to try to 
underpin threatened areas of 
the world economy. 

- In. -Asia, Japan may seem 
down and out with its 
crippled hanking system but 
It also recognises that it has a 
regional responsibility. Like 
the .US, it knows that its own 
growth is dependent on living 
in a healthy neighbourhood. 
The veteran and reforming fi- 
nance minister, Kilchl 
Mlyazawa, is planning to un- 
veil a series of initiatives at 
the forthcoming International 
Monetary Fund/World Bank 
meetings which will be de- 
signed to take the pressure off 
theformer tigers. 

Th|s is expected to indude 
loon guarantees and interest 
rate subsidies for the four key 
bard-hit economies — Thai- 
land, South Korea. Indonesia 
and Malaysia. This will fell 
short of the more ambitious 
idea, which surfaced last 
year, of a 3100 billion Asian 
fund, but will be a self-help 
move in the right direction. It 
cannot come soon enough, 
given the feilure of the Japa- 
nese exconomy to respond to 
stimulation measures and the 
spread of economic gloom to 

China. 

All of this as the US, 
together with the IMF and 
Latin American institutions, 
has been quietly assembling 
cash for the region. The con- 
tingency package involving 
the IMF/World Bank and the 
Inter-American Development 
Bank, as well as private sec- 
tor institutions, is designed to 
stabilise Brazil — the key to 
Latin American prosperity. It 
is being emphasised that the 
$30 billion feeflify is not a 
bail-out, but a Standby facility 
available should the market 
turbulence which has rolled 
Latin American markets 
return. - 

Such schemes, as well as 
the Federal Reserve's bail-out 
of Long-Term Capital Man- 
agement in New York, sug- 
gest that the Group of Seven 
may have been caught breath- 
less by the fallout from Mos- 
cow, but is not, totally out of 
puff. y 


City traders face jobs 
and bonus disaster 


Up to £500 million could be wiped off this year’s 
Christmas payout, say Jill Treanor and Julia Finch 


U P TO £500 million 
could be wiped off 
City bonuses thLs 
year after last year’s 
record £1 billion Christmas 
bonanza. 

Thousands of jobs are 
under threat because of the 
recent turmoil on world fi- 
nancial markets. 

And a leading City employ- 
ment lawyer said changes in 
City employment practices 
are under way, with invest- 
ment banks keen to cut their 
payroll costs by putting work- 
ers on flexible contracts and 
shorter working weeks. 

The downturn in the for- 
tunes or City workers, after 
six years of booming growth 
which culminated In last 
year’s record, has happened 
with phenomenal speed. 

It started with the collapse' 
of the Russian economy, 
which denied stockmarket 


confidence around the world 
and has been fuelled by last 
week’s unprecedented 
£2 billion bail-out of a high- 
risk US hedge fund. 

“In the last six weeks the 
world has changed ” said an 
investment banker. “This Is 
not a one to two month crash 
but a 12 to 18 month down- 
turn.” Another senior banker 
warned: “This is worse than 
1987.” After that downturn up 
to 50,000 City jobs were lost 

The huge drop in annual 
bonus payments was pre- 
dicted by Fraaer Courts, a 
consultant with the Centre 
for Econo mics and Business 
Research (CEBR), which pro- 
vides forecasts and analysis 
for many top banks. 

“Unless there is a massive 
let-up in the turmoil, it looks 
like things are getting worse. 
There is no bottom.” The 
CEBR’s predictions come as 


speculation mounts about the 
extent of job losses planned 
by investment banks. 

The worst-hit businesses are 
the debt markets and traders 
specialising in the emerging 
economies. Equity traders who 
specialise in Britain, foe US 
and Europe might escape rela- 
tively unscathed. They had a 
record first half. 

But yesterday the spokes- 
man at one Japanese City 
hank said the mood in the 
Square Mile was gloomy. 
Some areas of the investment 
banking business had stopped 
trading. “The only activity Is 
people trying to get things off I 
their books.” he said. 

Barclays Capital, which 
says it faces substantial losses 
from Russia and which was 
involved In last week’s hedge 
fttnd fiasco, yesterday refused 
to comment on reports that it 
plans to shed 200 Jobs. UBS, of 1 



Measure of consolation 


SACHS wu expected tenants ISO i 
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Traders love the high life but recession will spell disaster for many morXMfWrtANDYMAu. 


Switzeriand/ Europe's biggest 
bank, which feces a loss oT 
more £400 million for its in- 
vestment in the hedge. fund, 
and. other losses, is under- 
stood to be considering fur- 
tber job cuts to London. It has 
reduced its City workforce by 
2,000 this year after merging 
with SBC . Warburg Billion 
Read, and has ordered all staff 
to remain' upbeaL when deal- 


ing with clients to avoid ftfr- 
ther undermining confidence. 

Investment b anka are noto- 
riously coy about. plans for 
hiring and firing; but several 
are already sounding alarms 
and say that costs must be 
cut 

At' Merrill Lynch, which 
employs $009 City workers, 
staff have-been told; that they 
mustreduce -expenses. The 


bank, has banned staff from 
- taking taumea'/dass flights 
on short-haul Journeys and 
ordered them.to get senior ap- 
proval for Concorde flights. 

. Staff can no longer auto-. 
maticaHy claim the . cost of a 



TOURIST RATES ~ BANK fin i e 


taxi home after working late. 
The Christmas iparfy. which 
was last year hekl at the Nat- 
ural History fttaseum, Is 
being- 1 
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Singapore 2.81 
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Racing 


Noseda lodges 
his intentions 


Graham Rock sees Wannabe complete 
a grand day for the Newmarket trainer 


I P YOU could bet on the 
trainers' champ ionship, 
Jeremy Noseda would be 
a sound wager to land the 
title over the next decade. 

He secured his first Group 
One victory when Wannabe 
Grand’s late burst outpaced 
Imperial Beauty by half a 
length in the Shadwell Stud 
Cheveley Paris Stakes at New- 
market yesterday, and then 
announced that he would be 
taking over from David Loder 
at Sefton Lodge next year. 

We were given a hint of No- 
seda’s potential when Wan- 
nabe Grand took the Cherry 
Tnntnn stakes. She was no 
match for Bint Allayl In the 
Lowther Stakes and then 
failed to last home behind 
Edabiya in the Moyglare. 

Noseda would not commit 
Wannabe Grand to next 


year's 1,000 Guineas, for 
which his miy is a best-priced 
38-1 with Ladbrokes. “She 
didn't stay seven in the soft at 
the Curragh, so well have to 
see," he said. 

WhQe this year’s Cheveley 
Park field looked some way 
below the standard required 
to win a Classic, Noseda was 
quick to praise Wannabe 
Grand for her attitude. 

“This was her 1,000 Guin- 
eas and her Derby today. 
She’s danced every dance thin 
seaso n and still come back for 
more. Not many two-year-olds 
run eight threw: +T»>n 

show their best form. She’s 
made of Iron. There could be 
better fillies, but none 
tougher or braver." 

With Loder training two- 
year-olds for Godolphin at 
Evry next year, Noseda will 


Dream Well on song for Arc 




D ream well, the 
French and Irish Derby 
winner, pleased in a work- 
out yesterday in his prepa- 
ration for the Prlx de 1’Arc 
de Triomphe at Longchamp 
on Sunday. 

After the colt worked 
over 2,000 metres with 
three stable companions, 
his trainer Pascal Bary 
said: “There is no doubt 
Dream Well has made a lot 
of progress since his ran in 
the Prlx Niel [when he was 
11% lengths back in thir d 
to Sagamix] and in any 


case, the ground was awful 
at Longchamp that day." 

In the Arc Bary also has 
Croco Rouge, who finished 
second a neck behind 
Dream Well In the French 
Derby. 

When asked which one he 
would advise punters to 
back, Bary said: ‘1 just pre- 
fer Croco Rouge. I thought 
he was my strongest candi- 
date for the French Derby 
but Dream Weil proved me 
wrong that day. However, I 
think Croco Rouge might 
gain his revenge.” 


take over Sefton Lodge, 
owned by Edward St George, 
who wSl have between 10 and' 
20 borses in training at his 
Newmarket yard. Noseda in- 
tends to keep on his present 
establishment, Shalfieet, and 
should have more than 100 
horses in his care next 
season. 

"It’s been a difficult first 
year,” said Noseda, who 
began with 48 horses last No- 
vember, most of them back- 
ward two-year-olds. "Next 
year should he much better. 
Things will have settled 
down.” 

Peter Makjtn was pleased 
with Imperial Beauty — “She 
ran a cracker.” he beamed — 
and the progress i ve filly wm 
be big first runner in a Clas- 
sic when she lines up for the 
1,000 Guineas next May. 

Of more relevance to next 
year’s Classics might be the 
victory of Tixnahs, who swept 
through from the middle of 
the pack to make a successful 
debut in the Solly koff Maiden 
Stakes and earn a 50-1 Derby 
quote from the Tote. 

Mick Channon sent out 
Maldaan to land fhp £100,000 
bonus for the Tattersalls 
Hooghton Sales Conditions 
Stakes. T.ncp Timahs, Mai- 
daan carries the colours of 
Sheikh Ahmed al Maktoum, 
and both might be trained 
under the Godolphin banner 
next season. They completed 
a 95-1 double for Eieren 
Fallon. 

Houston Time and Frankie 
Dettori made a bold bid to 
land the Tattersalls race for 
Noseda who at the age of 35, 
potential champion or no, al- 
ready knows that you cannot 
win them alL 



Class act... Pat Eddery powers home on the gallant Wannabe Grand to capture 
yesterday’s Group One Cheveley Park Stakes photograph gec«=f robwson 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Rugby League 

Bradbury fined 
and banned for 
‘attack to head’ 


John Hudey 


S ALFORD’S David Brad- 
bury was yesterday 
banned for the first five 
games of 1999 for the high 
tackle which gave the Brad- 
ford prop Harvey Howard a 
suspected broken Jaw in the 
final round of Super League 
matches on Sunday. 

The League's disciplinary 
committee also imposed a £150 
fine on the back-row, who was 
found guilty of making a “de- 
liberate attack to the head of 
an opponent with a forearm” 
to earn dismissal at OdsaL 
Howard's jaw was later 
found to have sustained 
severe bruising rather than a 
break but that did not mollify 
bis coach Matthew Elliott, 
who said the prop's mouth 
“looks like it has three golf 
balls in it” and in a lhrious 
broadside at Bradbury de- 
clared that such an attack to 
the head “defied belief' . 

The English-bom Howard is 
on loan to the Bulls from the 
Sydney dub Western Suburbs 
while he attempts to win a 
place in the Great Britain team 
to play New Zealand in the 
three-Test autumn series. He 
hopes to be fit for the Bulls’ 
play-off at St Helens on Friday. 

Salford were last night con- 
sidering an appeal against 
Bradbury's punishment and 
accused Elliott of speaking 
out of turn on the incident be- 
fore the League's judiciary 
had heard the case. Andy 
Gregory, the Salford coach, 
said after yesterday's hear- 
ing: “I felt that Matthew El- 
liott's comments were not 
very gentlemanly." 

Bradbury, who served a 


lengthy ban at Oldham after a 
clash with Lee Harland left 
the Castleford player with 
severe facial injuries, could 
see out two matches of his 
ban in the Challenge Cup, 
with the fourth round sched- 
uled for the weekend of Feb- 
ruary 14 and the filth round 
two weeks later, only days be- 
fore the Super League season 
kicks off on March 5. 

The New Zealand Rugby 
League is on a collision 
course with British Super 
League dubs after the deci- 
sion to select Henry Paul 
(Wigan), Robbie Paul (Brad- 
ford) and Richard Blackmore 
(Leeds) for Tests against Aus- 
tralia in Brisbane on Friday 
week and Auckland a week 
later. 

This will bring the NZRL 
Into direct competition for 
the players with their dubs, 
as all could be involved in the 
play-offs' semi-final round on 
the first weekend and the 
final the following weekend. 

Super League had gained 
agreement from the New Zea- 
land authorities in an August 
meeting In Sydney that none 
of the British-based Kiwis 
would be called up because of 
the fixture clash. 

Maurice Lindsay, Super 
League Europe's managing 
director, said: “We're sur- 
prised and disappointed by 
the New Zealand decision es- 
pecially in view of the Inter- 
national Federation's deci- 
sion. If Bradford Bulls lose to 
St Helens on Friday night 
then Robbie Paul will be 
available for New Zealand 
and Bradford will be hon- 
oured by his selection. But 
otherwise this is a direct 
conflict.” 
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Ltet-handed cause U ImQ udOi 41 run-ki. StrMgtte mle which rkaa 

thraughoul pravbfcg stflT fesL 

Doing: Good. * Denotes Unkors. • Tap form rating. 

Draw; No advantage. 

Seven day Mancn: 5.00 SM, Sashed. 

BOnkerad CM ttan; None. Vteored: 3.00 Swoosh. 

RgiiBs In treeless alter horse's name denote days since last outing 
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414060 Coed Ktaata(ZZ) ■ Batteg 5-9-7 — - . ...ICdn* 84 

600304 TUn DfBaaateftftDEtao* 3-9-1 K Patad P) 82 

440010 Hqteimai(n) «P IMB4-8-W R Sadte (0 85 

603005 PramdStalM (H) (BF)ladted«B4ii 7-8-u Nna Cask (0 88 

5100« 2amaK(10(D)MUdv 04-10 W Boktasoe (8) 88 

0-Mffl Lri«artert(J18)GBaUnfl 3-8-9 F 1>aaa (8) 84 


215110 I 


1 0) (CO) PteGLUOOT 4-«-8 


B hkbnd (0 87 


060030 toahkags) ft) BfMng 9-6-7 C Career p) 83 


PIJS tare 4-4-7 CCauan « 

®P)DDbhcI 34-5 J Hdann 81 

Mart (OTteJ nm 6-8-4 SHtaO 77 

(19) pjtenga 5-6-3 P hetafcta g 88 

- .U30)Bltaeta 6-7-13 Jtebrn 78 

(13) Ml P Ihatal 3-7-10 8 Canoe $ 78 

Mtegi 6-1 Prsdi Staton. 7-1 Top Jen 6-1 Sn Dandy. Take tt Barty. Uaankd. 10-1 Scene Rdoe. 
roman. Fauns 



Results 


NEWMARKET 

1J»(1n4l]i1,nuVILIIATC,nCoch- 
iane 16 - 1 ); 2, Relabaor Mete (6-1); S. *o- 
rata (T-B lay). 11 ran X iS. (J Fanehewe) 
Torn.- C7J0: C2J0. 12.80. CI.TO. Dual F; 
£30.20, C&F: C3833. Trlcaet C134.BO. Trl- 
tedarlSOfiSO. 

1^5 (71* 1, IBBJDDY QUBBM, J Oulmv 
(13-2): 2 , Weonrar of Words (11-? co-tav): 
3. aua«H (12-1). 11-2 co-tav San ala. 
1J ran OS. IX [K Burks) Ton: Ca50; C?.50. 
Cl .10, CSlSO Duel F- CIBteO. CSF: C38J7 
Tricast £407.63. 

2- OS («!> 1, WANHABte ORAND, Pm 
EJ dery [3-1 fat/y; St, koptniai Bwdy (6-1); 
3, Steam (7-?). 9 ran X 13L (J Noseda) 
Toro: C4.10. Cl. 70. dJO. Clja Dual F: 
£19.80. C6F. £23.48. 

KAO (In* are 1. FUO PHN. C Cogan 
(14-1 1; 2, Cartyi Quest |25-1); 3, Itanie y 
mute [50-1):4,WMyWMy (25-1). 13-Blav 
Greeneway Bay. 25 ran 4, 2. 4 (H Coilln- 
g ridge) Tote; £34.60: £4 JO, ESJ0, £14.70, 
£5.80. Dual F: £319.10. CSF: £329 JB. TrlcasC 
£1402663. 

3- 10 (im): l.TlklAHS, K Fallon (7-1); 2, 
Bi en na le (4-1); 3, nun Smka (15-6 lav). 
18 ran ik. X (□ Loder) Ton. £6.40; £3.20. 
£1^0. £1.40. Dual F:£Z1 AO. CSF: £32.64. NR: 
E* Gratia. Zaman. 

3^eS(Tfk 1.IAAIPJUU I, K Fallon ni-1)l«. 
Houstou Ti ms [3-1 lav); 3, Hasty Words 
(20-11. 26 ran 1*. IK (M Cnannon) Tele; 
C13J* C4.H0. £230. Ca.90. Dual F: £1230. 
CSF; £43.49. NR: A need, Citen. 

JACKPOT: Not won. £79^2590 Carried ior- 
ward to Salisbury. 

QUADPOTi £140.40 PLACEPOTl 
£1 Aism 

SOUTHWELL 

1J2S (are 1. SUK na. AlB« Graevee 
(100-30). 2.Th sa trolta n l u (20-1); 2.Carf- 
len (11-4 lev). 15 ran IX. nh. (D Nkhota) 
TOUT £440: £1.60. CS.40. £1 .40. Dual F; 
ceaso. CSF: emm Tricast £194.71. Nft 
Gallant Fallow. 

1-55 (Im M) 1, PHUiATTCCtO, Mr C 

(13-2): a, Ceper cem (16-1). 11 ranZE.6. 
[Sir Modi Prescott) Tola- £3^0. Cl £0. £3.40. 
£5.00. Dual F: £26. ID. CSF: E1BJJ1. TrlcasC 
raw -vi 

ua (in are y.SASSir, j F Egan (ii— 2): 
2, RlmwwWnM (7-2IBV): 3,Klsnl (20-1). 
16 ran X. & (A Jarvis) Tow £5.10: £L40. 
£150. £5.60 Duel F. £1550 CSF: £22.98. 
4LOG (tm)i 1, MAVM tPaCUU, P Oocde 
IS— >1: 2. Hyphen (15-8 lav); S. W tiim eg 
Jaeh (14-1). 6 ran 1. 6. (P Ha*lamJ T«K 
G3J0: £1.m £1.10. C3J0. DF: E2J0. CSF: 
£881. 

3AO (TT): 1, ANITA AT DAWK, G Faalto 


nor (20-1); 2. Smooth Prtn c n m e (20-1 1: 3, 
C ta n ta lsc (5-1). 4, P h n sp h Prinosss 

(11-1). 7-S lav Time ol Night 16ran2.3. and. 
(B PaHlns)TaW £41 40a C12.20. £250. £1 90. 
C2.B0. Dual F.C8B7.10. CSF. £33953 Tncast 
C2.11A4B. 

4-OS (7f)> 1, HAMKIBAL LAD, T G 
McLaughlin (6-1K S, Sounds Solo (25-1): 
3, Risky V ele nifc ie 1 4-1). 100-30 lav Cable 
BAedja Boy 14 ran IX. IX IP Evans) Toro 
£10.10. O 10. £3.40. £1 80 Dual F. U68J50. 
CSF; £146.14. NH: Argelos. Marco's Pal 
4-40 (in 3T): 1, SAUHIS, Candy Morris 
(16-1); 2, Dnnoa (10-11:3, Aretata |4-i lav) 
16 ran Hd. X [G L Moorei Tow: £29 90: £5.10. 
£2.70. £250. Dual F. £83.60 CSF. £157.61. 
6.10 (6I> 1, HOST RBSPBCTFUL, Kim 
Tinkler iS-l); 2, Hnrltonn (IB-11: 3,WeH*n- 
'oen (12-1): 4, Btenay Prtaen |B-1) 17-2 
lav Censor. 16 ran 2. 3 X (N Tlnklorl Tore: 
£12.70; £3.50. £330. £4J)0. Cl 30 Dual F. 
£86.40. CSF : £149.42. Tr Icasl: £ 1 .705 4 1 . 
PLACePOT: £146.50 QUADPan £23.70. 


14S (2m » Hrtak 9. CATHEDRAL 
BELLE. G Lae fi 1-a la v); 2, PeoWauta Boy 
1&-4); 3, Edstone i33-D. 9 ran IV 1 1. |Mrs 
M Priyeley) Tom: £2.00: Cl.10. £1 20. £6.90. 
Dual F: £2.10. CSF: £4 29. NR Panovas 
Lord. 

2.16 (2m If Httak I, OUT ON A 
PROWS*, R Supple (11—*): 2, OM Hnk 
Wlnfl (13-8 lav); 3, Bessrt PlgtiM (5-11 


n ran X. 15 (L Lungo) Tour [4.10, E1JO, 
Cl XI. Cl^a Dual F: C3.C0. CSF- 17.13. 

2JO (2m BfC5):1, HEAVY HUSTLER, A 
P McCoy (5-1): 2. Sousan 18-1); 3, Mate- 
o*i (5-4 lav). 7 ran 7. 21 (J Howard 
Johnson) Tola- £450; £3.10. £240. . Dual F: 

C9-50 CSF: C32.40 

3^0 (2m Sf Hdta> f, RUSKEM RAID2R, 

R Johnson (6-1); 2. Menace (7-1): 3. 
TuhtaHte (11-4). 7-4 lav Hie MKhlaaon. 
ran. G ran ii. 7. IK Hogg) Tote: £10.00; £3.70. 
C2.aa Dual F: E2fc.BG. CSF: £5526. 

3LSS (2m Sf Ctajil, RNIBR UHSMOM. AP 
McCoy (5-2 lev); 2, TBs Tunatnr (11-2); 3, 
Itaeln Barf (5-11. 7 ran 3. X (J Howard 
Johnson) Tom; £330. Cl 9a £220. Dual F. 
£6.60. CSF: £1199. Trtcasc £52.17. NR: WUd 
Brook. 

MO (ten ff Ktea)t 1, FULLjOPBP, Ur A 

Dempsoy (evens f»: 2. Data (2-ij; a,Hnyk> 
(33-1). 6 ran X 16. (M Revoley) Tots: 12.00: 
£1.30. Cl. BO. OF: £1.70. CSF; C3.1B 
PlACVOTl £1 74. 10. QUADPOTi £289^0 
• Taunton will hold a second Inspection 
this morning tn determine whether racing 
can take place tomorrow. The stewards, 
who Inspected tho trash yantaraay became 
Of hard patches, datided to have another 
look vrttn rain forecast in ttw area. 






COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

NEWCASTLE 

771 

781 

SALISBURY 

772 

782 

BRIGHTON 

773 

783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 

0891 222 790 
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Lyon 2 Blackburn Rovers 2 (agg: 3-2) 


Flitcroft’s 

fightback 

all in vain 


Jon Henley In Lyon 


E VEN a team with an 
embarrassment of 
riches would have 
been in difficulties 
with four injured strikers sit- 
ting at home, but last night 
Blackburn came achingly 
dose to overcoming such a 
crippling handicap. 

A first-leg goal down to a 
young Lyon team unbeaten in 
13 matches and currently 
lying second In the French 
League, the manager Roy 
Hodgson had to field a side 
without Chris Sutton. Kevin 
Davies, Kevin Gallacher and 
Martin Dahlln. 

Against all expectations, 
though, Blackburn did more 
than bald their heads up. 
Down 3-1 at half-time, they 
came out lighting and 10 min- 
utes into the new half Chris- 
tian DaJlly slipped a perfectly 
judged ball through to Gary 
Flitcroft, who slid it home to 
put Blackburn level at 2-2 — 
just short of what was needed 
to go through. To increase 
their frustration Jason Wil- 
cox was sent off 10 minutes 
from time for a second booka- 
ble offence. 

Thrown on the defensive 
from the opening whistle, 
Blackburn had conceded a 
fatal free-kick as early as the 
third minute- DaHly brought 
down Alain Cave glia on the 
edge of the penalty area and 
the Lyon captain picked him- 
self up to power a perfectly- 
struck shot past Tim Flowers. 


Five minutes later the 
Blackburn goalkeeper saved 
from the Lyon playmaker Vl- 
kash Dhorasoo and his rattled 
defence were spared soon 
afterwards as Marco Grass! 
was ruled offside by the nar- 
rowest of margins. 

But Blackburn kept piling 
forward with vigour if not a 
great deal of finesse, and 20 
minutes in were rewarded 
with a precious away goal 
from their one serious attack 
of the first half. 

Damien Duff floated a long 
ball across the area and Se- 
bastien Perez, constantly 
active on the right, rose to 
meet it at the far post and 
head past Gregory Coupet 

The goal, completely 
against the run of play, gave 
Blackburn new heart but it 
was not long before Lyon 
reasserted themselves. Jacek 
j Bak. scorer of Lyon's winner 
at Ewood Park in the first leg. 
was making increasingly dan- 
gerous forays down the right 
wing and Christo phe Cocard, 
on for the injured Gaveglia, 
twice went perilously dose. 

But the French side had to 
wait until 10 min utes before 
half-time for their second 
goal. Jeff Kenna brought 
down the darting Bak just in- 
side the penalty area and de- 
spite the defender's protests 
the referee pointed to the 
spot Grassl made no mistake. 

Lyon (4-3- V-2): Coupet; Cartenon. Lawllla, 
Fournier, Delmotte; Bak. Vkrieau. Linares: 
onorasoa Grass). Coveglla. 

H cfcharu Romto (4-4-21: Rawer Oallly. 
Kindior, Peacock, McKlniay: Kenna, 
RncraR. ShoraooO. Duff: Perea, Vfll cox. 
IK ier— i R Temmlnk (Holland}. 


Celtic 2 Vitoria Guimaraes 1 (agg 4-2) 


Larsson sees 
justice done 


Patrick Glenn 


H enrik larsson's 
stoppage-time winner 
brought the result a 
markedly superior Celtic 
team deserved against shock- 
ingly weak visitors. Per- 1 
versdy the home team were 
almost denied victory when 
Alan Stubbs's first-half 
opener was equalised four I 
minutes from the end by Sven 1 
Soder strom's thundering 25- 
yard drive. 

Celtic's studied play for 
much of the night hardly 
stirred the crowd but it was a 
sensible approach in unusual 
circumstances — it Is not 
often that the home team are 
protecting a 3-1 lead — and 
led to a variety of fine scoring 
efforts before Stubbs made 
the breakthrough. 

Craig Burley bad hit a 30- 
yard drive with the outside of 
his right foot, dipping just 
over the bar. before Harald 
Brattbakk produced a venom- 
ous volley from Tosh McKin- 
lay*s long cross from the left 
which forced Espinha Into an 
exceptional save. Larsson 
then rattled the crossbar with 
a 25-yard free-kick. 

Vitoria had looked vulnera- 
ble at set pieces — Marc 
Rieper heading a McKinlay 
comer marginally high — 


and it was from another of 
these that Stubbs struck. 
McKinlay delivered a free- 
kick from the left to the fore- 
head of the big defender and, 
unattended, be bulleted the 
ball low to the left of Espinha. 

Vitoria were, by compari- 
son, poor in forward areas. 
Lax with the final pass and 
lightweight in the finish, they 
occasionally contrived good 
space without threatening to 
capitalise. One slick move be- 
tween Soderstrom and Ka- 
songo, leaving the former with 
a reasonable chance, collapsed 
with a feeble and poorly- 
placed shot which Jonathan 
Gould saved comfortably. 

The Portuguese weakness 
was such that they even 
missed a penalty midway 
through the second half. Ste- 
phane Mahe foolishly tripped 
the substitute, Edmilson. and 
Gflmar weakly chipped the 
conversion attempt over the 
bar. 

But when Celtic next won a 
corner, McKinlay’s accurate 
delivery allowed Larsson to 
head powerfully and accu- 
rately. only to see Quim Berto 
block the ball on the goal-line. 

Cattle (4-42): Gould. Hannan. Rl«per. 
Stutoto. Mate: Donnelly. Burley. Uuirna 
McKlniny; Brattbakk. Larsson. 

Vttortn (44-3); Esplnna; Oulm 

Berio. Arley. Alexandra. Kaaongo: 


Mlfovanovfc Costa. Soderstrom. Rlva: 

Gllmar, GersWo 

W e f e r e et O Swan (Turkey) 


Wallemme set to quit Coventry 
and return to struggling Lens 


T HE Coventry City de- 
fender Jean-Guy Wal- 


I fender Jean-Guy Wal- 
lemmc has hinted that he 
would like to return to his 
former club Lens. 

Wallemme moved to 
Hlghfield Road from the 
French champions in the 
summer and as Lexis's form 
has nosedived the club’s 
supporters have called for 
his return. 

The player told L’Equipe: 
“I play on magnificent 
pitches In legendary stadi- 
ums but my son Thomas 
isn’t happy at school. I will 


talk with my wife and if we 
have to call it a day we will 
come back.” 

Coventry last night com- 
pleted the £1.9 million sign- 
ing of the midfielder Steven 
Froggatt from Wolves and 
Charlton captured the de- 
fender Carl Tiler from 
Everton for £700,000. 

Crystal Palace have 
signed the Sweden striker 
Mathias Svensson from the 
Austrian club Tirol and 
have agreed terms with 
Rangers for the Australian 
centre-hack Craig Moore. 
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Crowded out . . . Jamie Redknapp tries to squeeze past the outstretched leg of Robert Semen ik at Anfieid last night 


PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE8RUNSKU. 


Liverpool 5 Kosice 0 (agg: 8-0) 


Redknapp’s double fires Reds 


P erhaps now they 
will stop trotting out 
that tired old line 
about there being no 
easy games left in the Euro- 
pean arena. Last night Liver- 
pool, as expected, swamped 
an enthusiastic but ordinary 
Kosice team to move into the 
second round. Robbie Fowler 
rounding off the scoring with 
a header In the last minute. 

When a club have two man- 
agers the potential for Indeci- 
sion is absolutely Immense 
but beforehand Liverpool's 
Brad Friedel was left to rue 
the tact that Roy Evans and 
Gerard Houlller had agreed 
that no team can hope to pros- 
per if the last line of defence 
is a bag of nerves. 

Friedel, a highly competent 


shot-stopper but little more, 
haH played with such fear in 
last Thursday's 2-0 defeat at 
Manchester United that he 
was replaced by David James. 

Mind you, having cantered 
to a 3-0 victory in the tie's 
one-sided first leg a fortnight 
earlier. Liverpool could prob- 
ably have fielded their youth 
side and progressed without 
recourse to using fourth gear. 

Willing and dedicated 
though Kosice are, they 
would struggle for points in 
the English Third Division. 
They have brave hearts but 
Si-disciplined feet 

Anfieid was barely half-ftill 
but the players and officials 
of Kosice smiled engagingly 
and often as they surveyed a 
stadium so lavish that it did 
little to remind them of their 
own humble home. They were 
simply happy to be here. 


Kosice moved forward 
smartly and quickly, the 
problem being that their am- 
bition was undermined by an 
inability to keep possession 
for more than a few seconds. 

'Liverpool prodded and 
poked a defence which had 
! proved to be wafer-thin in Slo- 
vakia, and every forward 
thrust carried the promise of 
a br eakthr ough, 
i Chances came regularly but 
invariably fell to the wrong 
feet — Oyvind Leonhardsen 
and Jamie Redknapp both 
missing when Michael Owen 
or Robbie Fowler would prob- 
ably have scored. 

Of course when a 22-carat 
opportunity did fell to a Liv- 
erpool striker it was miaapri 
Sixteen minutes In, Marek 
Spilar was adjudged to have 
hauled down Owen inside the 
area, the latest centre-back to 


underestimate the 18-year- 
old’s astonishing turn of 
speed. 

Fowler’s penalty was nn- 
derhlt allowing the goal- 
keeper Ladislav Mainar to 
save by dropping down 
smartly to his right 

Kosice’s resistance was to 
be extended until the 23rd 
mhiTita when they were un- 
done, fittingly, by a tradi- 
tional ~Rn gtish free-kick rou- 
tine, Paul Ince rolling fixe ball 
to Redknapp who steered In 
low and hard from 18 yards. 

At last the floodgates were 
opened and. as basic fatigui 
began to gnaw at Kosice's 
commendable conviction, 
Liverpool manfully seized the 
moment 

Impressive stuff it was too. 
Within 10 minutes of the 
second half opening the Mer- 
seysiders were four goals to 


the good, and disappearing 
into fixe distance. 

After Ince had stabbed in 
from no great distance. 
Fowler was to profit hand- 
somely from Molnar’s curious 
decision to permit a Stag Bjor- 
Debye cross to pass across the 
face of his goaL 

Almost immediately Red- 
knapp whacked in a thunder- 
ous drive from in excess of 35 
yards to present Liverpool 
with a third goal in as many 
minutes. It was to get worse 
for Kosice, too, as Spilar was 
dismissed on the hour for a 
professional foul on Owen. 


LhrtrpMl (4-4-2); jamet: McAtaar 
(Heggem. B5mln). Babb (klatreo. 83). 
Carraahar. BJoraabya, Laonhardaan. 
Redknapp. Inca (Staunton, 71), Barger 
Fowler, Ow e n. 


K — le a (4-4-2); Molnar. Jerk*. Dzilrtk. 
SpHar. I Kozak: Sovic (Lapnanfcey, 82). 
Nemeth (Kazlef. 82). Knd Member. 57). J 
Kazak; Zve/a. Samemk. 
beh na P Garttwln (France). 


First Division 

Norwich City 2 Sunderland 2 


Table-top thriller 


Forest seek loan 
until they sell 
Van Hooijdonk 


Wolves 1 Queens Park Rangers 2 


N ottingham Forest 
have asked the Premier 


Sheron returns to the fold 
to add to Wolves’ misery 


Trevor Hayfett 


E ven if Sunderland had 
lost the leadership of 
the First Division last 
night they won top marks — 
as did Norwich — for their 
contribution to a contest that 
sparkled with adventure and 
attacking thrills from the first 
minute to the last whistle. 

Neither defence covered it- 
self in glory but that only 
added to a memorable spec- 
tacle that owed much to the 
tricky wing skill shown by 
Nicky Summer bee and Allan 
Johnston for Sunderland and 
the always threatening Dar- 
ren Eadie for the Canaries. 

There could have been a 
goal in the first minute when 
Niall Quinn's drive tested 
Andy Marshall's agility. 

By the third minute the 
Norwich goalkeeper was left 
helpless as Malky Mackay 
lost the sight of a long high 
ball, allowing Quinn to cush- 
ion it on his chest before an- 
gling a volley into the top cor- 
ner of the net. 

Mackay was soon to make 
amends as his shocking de- 
fensive error found a mirror 
image in the other penalty 


area, not once but twice be- 
fore the 25th minute. First Ea- 
die brought Norwich level, 
rewarded for his awareness 
when every other player ex- 
pected I wan Roberts to turn 
home a ball played in from 
, the right. Roberts's attempt 
I deflected off Thomas Soren- 
sen’s leg and came back off a 
post to give the Norwich 
winger a simple first goal of 
the season. 

Four minutes later Eadie's 
inswinging free-kick found 
the visitors' rearguard ball- 
watching once more and any 
one of three yellow shirts 
could have taken advantage. 
The finishing touch belonged 
to Mackay. 

The second half began no 
less explosively and this time 
the red face belonged to the 
previously assured Marshafi. 
Trying to climb above his 
own defender and the huge 
bulk of Quinn, he succeeded 
merely in punching Chris 
Making's cross into his own 
net 


IMrwIoh (4-4-9): A Marshall; Sulcti. 
Flaming . Mackay.' Kantsn (Fugleeacafi 
74m In): L Marshall. Brennan. Orem. Eadie 
(Forties 61 min); Bellamy, Robert*. 
SBSrtsriaad (4-4-2): Sorensen. Matin. 
WtivOta. Buber. Gray; S wnm arb aa , Rao. 
Bail. Johnston: Dtcfito, Quinn. 

I Mia S Baines (Cteatoffleki). 


League for a £4 million 
loan in an attempt to end 
their stand-off with their 
rebel striker Pierre van 
Hooijdonk. 

Forest, who hope to use 
the money to buy players, 
would pay it back when 
they eventually sell the 
Dutch International, who 
has been on strike since the 
summer. 

The Forest manager Dave 
Bassett, who cannot 
strengthen his squad until 
Van Hooijdonk is sold, said: 
“It is not a pie-in-the-sky 
idea. From what I under- 
stand the Premier League 
are sympathetic.** 

The Newcastle manager 
Ruud Gullit Is- believed to 
be preparing a £0 million 
player-plus-cash offer for 
Ipswich's England Under- 
21 midfielder Kiertm Dyer. 
Gullit has been watching 
the 19-year-old since taking 
charge at St James’ Park. 

The former French inter- 
national midfielder Vin- 
cent Guerin is poised to 
join Hearts, the Scottish 
club said yesterday- Gue- 
rin, who recently com- 
pleted a six-month doping 
ban. was released by Paris 
St-Germain last season. 


Peter White 


I AIN DOWIE’s spell as 
Rangers’ caretaker-manager 


■Rangers’ caretaker-manager 
began in the best possible way 
at Molineux last night Dowie, 
succeeding Ray Harford who 
resigned on Sunday, looked mi 
as the Londoners secured their 
first points away from home 
this season, thanks to two 
early goals by MDre Sbem. 

Perhaps Wolves manag er 
Mark McGhee sensed prob- 
lems in store when his pro- 
gramme notes declared he 
was “down to the bare hones” 
on players following the de- 
parture of Stephen Froggatt. 

John Richards, Wolves’ 
managing director, claimed 
some money was available for 
team . strengthening but 
pointed out that revenue had 
to be found to offset losses of 
£50,000 a week. 

Last night their multi -mil- 
lionaire chairman Sir jRCfr 
Hayward had barely taken 
his seat in- the directors* box 
when Rangers^' without an 
away win in more than a 
year, went ahead after only 74 
seconds, and were two up to- 
side nine minutes/ 

A series of elementary 
errors allowed Sheron to 
make an immediate impact 


on his recall. Steve Sedgley 
had missed his tackle on Paid 
Murray and Lee Naylor’s 
back pass to the goalkeeper 
MOre S to well lacked pace. 
S to well's attempted clearance 
hit Murray and fell into the 
path of Sheron who hit a ris- 
ing shot from eight yards. 

Not satisfied. Sheron added 
a second when Kevin Gallen, 
sent scampering down the left 
by Gavin Peacock, squared 
fixe ball back for Sheron's 
fourth goal of the season. 

Wolves looked in total dis- 
array and after Rangers’ sub- 
stitute Steve Slade had 
shaved the bar from 25 yards 
foe home side were greeted by 
boos and jeers at half-time. 

The score! ine would have 
been more realistic had Gal- 
len's low shot not been 
cleared from near foe line by 
Keith Curie soon after the 
restart, although Wolves 
found one glimmer of hope on 
75 minutes when Dominic 
Foley headed home a corner 
from the left by fellow substi- 
tute Michael GUkes. 


plan to 
force 
hand of 
Graham 


John Wray In Funchal 


T ottenham hotspur 
should Know late today 

whether George Gra- 


(34-2): Stowed; Richards, Curts. 
Ssrtglsy; Muscat, Emblen. Gomez. 
ComioSy (Fofey. Bimini, Naylor «Slfceo. 
n-0: Bull, Keane. 


On e- a jar* n aaa wa (4-4-2); Harper. 
rates {Sleds. 84). Ready. Msffdlx. 
BerraoHxjgh; Murray, Morrow, Rose. 
Peacock; Sheron. Gallon. 

W s t» st D Pvgtl (Wlrral). 


■ whether George Gra- 
ham wifi leave Leeds and take 
on the challenge of managing 
the north London club hr 
used to delight in thwarting 
during his Arsenal years. 

••The situation has gone on 
far too long and when we gel 
back to England I will tell 
George Gr aham to make, up 
his mind.” the Leeds chair- 
man Peter Rldsdnle said be- 
fore last night's meeting with 
Maritirao. “He has got to de- 
cide whether he wants to join 
Tottenham or to remain at 
Leeds. We are now reads" to 
force foe issue. He must tell 
us where his future lies. 

•*lf he wants to join Totten- 
ham then l will contact Alan 
Sugar myself to hammer out a 
deal with Spurs. We simply 
cannot allow this situation to 
drift along any longer. It's not 
good for the club.” 

Graham, who has been pre- 
paring his Leeds team here 
since their arrival on Monday 
evening, had earlier played a 
straight bat to persistent 
questioning, arguing that hJs 
fixture lies in the hands of 
Rldsdaie and Sugar, the 
owner of Tottenham. 

Graham nevertheless also 
plans taUm with Rldsdaie be- 
cause he wants to return to 
London, both for Tamil y 
reasons and because of the ex- 
citing challenge that would 
await him at White Hart Lane. 

Leeds are due to fly out late 
this morning and will arrive 
in Leeds in mid-afternoon, 
when the discussions will 
begin in earnest. 

It will be a major surprise if 
the chairmen cannot reach 
agreement on a compensation 
figure for the release of Gra- 
ham, whose contract is due to 
run until the summer of 2001. 
However, Leeds are thought to 
be pressing for £3 million and 
Sugar would hope to get his 
mrm for a third of that amount. 

Graham’s assistant David 
O’Leary offered Ridsdale 
some reassurance. "1 am em- 
ployed by Leeds United to 
look after the first team and 
that is what I will do until I 
am told differently. It is a 
pleasure working here and I 
hope to continue doing that 
for a longtime to come ” 
"We’re still waiting for 
George to sit us down and tell 
us what is going on." the cap- 
tain Lucas Radebe said here. 
“He hasn't said anything to 
us at all yet” 

Carrying a precarious one- 
goal advantage into this tie. 
Leeds faced a psychological 
barrier arguably more daunt- 
ing than opponents without a 
league win this season. 

A 9pm kick-off reinforced 
the unfamiliarity of the occa- 
sion hoe in the foothills of 
Funchal at the compact 10,000- 
capacity Estadio dos Barreiros. 

Alex Bunbury, Maritimo's 
Canadian international and 
former West I Jam striker, had 
warned Leeds to expect a 
torrid time, and the visitors 
went into the match deprived 
of their injured Portuguese 
m i dfiel d er Bruno Ribeiro and 
on the back of an uncharac- 
teristic high-scoring draw at 
Tottenham. 

However, there was no sign 
of tension among the Leeds 
players as they went through 
a 45-minute training stint at 
the stadium soon after arriv- 
ing in Madeira. 

“Maritimo came to Elian rt 
Road to defend and I think 
they were happy to concede 
just one goal,” said Graham. 
“We are expecting them to 
attack us, much more this 
time, but we are unbeaten 
this season so the signs look 
good.” 


Results 


Football 


UEFA CUP 

First-round, second leg 

CaMe (l| S Vteria rrtiiwt (p) 1 


Smote 38 
Larsson 90 

(399-4-2) 

Uwemcci ill 5 

Redkrueo 23. 55 
Inca 52: Fowler S3. 90 

(■>99: 0-0) 

IQS 
Cowdgllq 2 
Grassl 35 (pen) 

MSff >2) 

S l r mw a g Hda u ( 0 ) o 


Soderstrom 87 
38.078 


Perm 26 
FMcranse 


5.SD0 Coltytnoni 11. 23, 64 

(agg: 2-4) 

mala Krakow 3 Tenant Martbor 0 (agg: 
5-01; Bologna Z Sporting Listen 1 (4-1); 

Prague t Sctinlkc 04 0 (1-1 aac 
Stovia won 6-4 on pons); CSKA Soda 1 
Sworn fc g <2-2; CSKA guaitw or me 
away goals); Dyn TWni 0 Willem II Tilburg 
3 (0-8); Sterna Riga S Dynamo Moscow 3 
(4-5). Hajduk Spill 0 FTorSflUna 0 0-2); 
Graz AK Z Lttex Lovech 0 |3-lj: Oym pique 
Marseille 4 sigma Olomouc 0 (6-2J: An- 
antxols Famagusta 2 FC Zurtcfi 3 0-7); 
Warder Bremen 4 Braun Bergen 0 (4-Zl: 
Mats 2 Creena Zvezda Belgrade 1 (3-3 
aac Creerm 2«ezda won 4-3 an pens); 
Rati Sod Mao 1 Sparta Prague 0 (6-2); 
Feyenoord 0 VO Stuttgart 3 (3-4J. Monaco 
0 LKS Lodz d (3-1); AEK Atoms 3 Vitesse 
Arnhem 3 Ml: Grasshoppers 0 Andar- 
lecta 0 (2-0); Rapid Wanna 1 Otroodlns 
Bordeaux 2 12-3). 


ti rtlut d C (1) * 
Buka 31; Moore 57 
Mills 60 

Boestey 68 (og) 
Bi ll o t C (0) -I 
Bell 68 

12,505 

OHreaby (1) 1 
Nogan 23 
5.024 

Mandeb (2) ft 
Eadie 18 
Matey 23 
17,504 

Oxford UM (2) 3 
Beauchamp 5 
Powell 3« Marsh 73 
PettteMadb (0) 0 . 
11,843 

«tosbptot(1)1 

Moore 46 
&D23 


w ia tiay (0) 1 
Sheridan 73 


«Ml1}-( 
Rivers 18 


Outran z 
A Marahall 47 (og) 


IWraihu B Mi m 1 

O'Connor 59 (pen) 
ttiddarefWd (1) 1 
Allison 40 


SWALBC cun ItsBBUd in— d d re w i 
Bridgend Atn v Bynea; Old Penarihlens v 
Hlrweun; Waunartwydd v Monmouth: Pen- 
ygrelg v Ammartorxt Btaangsrw v Bryn- ■ 

mawr. Abergavenny v Cwnxwrcti; Rhlw- 

Dlna * Dinas Ptntj/K Cwmavon v Now 
Tredegar, G*mdl Keith v Usndeilo; Bsd- 
waa vNantyflylton: Llangtinl vCowbrtdge; , 
Ystrad Rhondda v Bangor; MumUai v I 
BWna, Aberevoti Outran v Taibach; Ponty- j 
cymmer v Rtilgos; M»wd Haven v Morris- ! 
ton; Llanyhyeaar v Paraydun; Tumble v 
dials; Aberavon Green stare v Ctin Coed: i 
Glamorgan Whdre v Ftiiofaei: Sfcewan v 
Newport Saracens; Fleur da Lys v Sevan 
Sisters; Caldlcot v Unngenaectt Cwmbran 
v Carmarthen AOr LiantUNetn * Brecon; 
Carmarthen Outns v Tonmawr, Pontypool 
Utd v Alltwerr; Furnace Urd v Llondefl 
North; CWynydd v Cardiff; Trebanos v Re- 
solvent Amman Utd v Swansea; 
Cwmgwreeh v Crowycafflog; O&nora 
vote v Laugher Lampeter v-T«m WWh 
Bstws (Am manure] v uwc Ynysydda v 


1-1 m/K T Mb aa (Gar) W B (Mhracti (Cz) 
6-1 , 3-6. 8-2; tilfhavta (Arg) M J Ssnch« 
(So) 6-0. 6^7. 6-4. 

ATPTO Ut OUBti WH WwmUM 


NATIONWIDE LKAOUB. Fktt C Palace 
v Bury, ff a ca wre Waiaaa v Reading 


Sailing 


: (Swltr) bt F Sentora (Fr) 4-a. 6-2. 
6-3: L Bartbea (WKC Vhv* (Qer) 7-6, 
6-g We— Mr (Neth>M Q Canaa (Aral 
6-4. 6-0; A Ctaaaa (Fr) bt S Gmajean 
(R1 7-6. 4-6. 6-4; « Maal (Fr) H M Lars- 


i Owe) 7-6. 7-6. 

OMMiailAW CUP (Mtelch); Ware *%at 
rao* J Vataai (Swa) W T Henman 
GS) 7-B. 6-4; F — Ilf ■ isp) bi N Eacude 
jFr) 8-8, 6-9. 

W a wi a ia O aa hr flBafti H Ifcff i (Swttzl 
K C Martina* (Sp) 6-2. 7-S. 

Baseball 

OMMMB PLAT-Om Ch)0«00 Cite S 
Ban Francisco Grants 3 (Cobs open beat- 
of-ffvo Ohrtstanaf ptayndt series agNM 
Adama Bravos).. : 

American Fovtball 

KFU Oatrott 27 Terr^o Bay 8. 

Snooker 


birtd i (1) a 
Stockwell 43 
Socwcrtift 70 


Lampaer Coliega; New p ort HSOB v Oyn- 
neeffi; UandaB v Tetywirtn; Panarth v 06- 


WaNerd (1) 1 

NoeWfUliama 43 

M 90 


«haHUtd( 0 )l 

Marker 94 


neeffi; Llandeff v Telywatn; Panarth v 08- 
tach Gocfc Gowerton v BrynWnd; KUwtfjr 
v Newcastle Entfyn; Welshpool v Beddau; 
Swansea Uplands * Ttlmsaran; Canton a 
Chepstow; Cefn Crtbtnir v Ftirwaton 
teughanw v Tnysytrat; Gtyraccch v Uan- 


(7J0): Bishop AucMand v wwtby Tm 
Fte te a a v FneMey. First — Irlainm 
. (MO; Eastwood Tn v Seiper Tn; Feutiey 
Oefflo vWmtlBy Bay. P r uti dere «u Cap 
(7J0): FVst-raond raptay . Faiawy Celtic 
w Wortaop (7.30). ■ 

■nnUN UUOUE (7J0): M PMaia.a 
MMoaajr y Stohws Til' 


Double trouble 
for Golding 


OPR (2) a 
Suwon z a 


e)H Wndra; OU Ilttydfon# a Bufflh Wells: 
Rwca v Pwlltwl): Hed-y-Cyw v Abaryetr 
wyth; Pembreka Oocfc Qulna v SI Jaaeph'a; 
Brymmman v uantwlt Fardre; Coreel run 
v Bedllnog: Aterttara * AMfcwmbo); Car- 
digan v St CtaarK Nelson v Traiwrtsarg 
Pencoed v Uantwft Major. PIH Hairlara * 
RTB fHsbw Vale); Nantymoti y Btaanavon; 
BP Llandarcy i Cw m gor a: Vardre V Briton 
Ferry; CwmliyntaB v Bangor Unl'C Crynaot ' 
v Battwa (Newport); Neeffi Affi v Pan-. 
aaw«t TonyrataJl v Rhydyfelioj Tyeroee v 
British Steel (Port TeltetJ. (Matte* to ha 
pi eyed on S«L 24 October). . . 


BCOntSH NASmS (MoDtanrall); net 
nmmk J Parrott (Eng) t* A McManus 
(8cot)9-4.- 


Seccnd Dhrtoton 


ntem[1)8 
Coleman 13 
Bracawall 05 


Harris 46 
12.726 


a»cny( 0 )i 

Brateury 90 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Hr*t Division 

W a l to n (Q) a B w Wnn ( 0 ) 1 

Blake 46 Onuora B8 

OwneaugsGon 88 16^497 


eoffHJUte U aratord 2 ttorthwicn £ 
T afford 2 Yeovil 2. 

PONT1NI LNAOUBi TMnf Dltet tVt- 
tax Z Walsall 1 . 


Squash 


JNnra Boston Utd 1 Dkeaton Tn (7 JO): 
Stebury v porthaator. MWaort nttitinn 
(7J0): RC Warwick v stamtoed AFC. 
SoMtew mteeti (7 JO): Braddey TO v 
YateTm Oortry Tn v ctwtnwlonl c. 
tMWTWAO«S >NAaOT (7 JO): Fkrst Dh. 
WOK Leek CSOB v Preacot Cabins; 
Pamstettoni UU w Atherton LR. 
fflgg BWWMKB NORTH BRN 
JSNAW CUP (7 JO); Saeeatf rate 
Bedllngton Ter v Prudhoe Tn; Brandon UU 
^COdaa B; Gutefcornugh Tn v Alnwttk Tn; 
Wite CA v Seaham RS: SttHdon * Btoeh- 
tow; Vw lBngto n y Wwcknam. 

XOtmtbKN COUNTIES CAST I Harare. 
teratar KvtatoB (7 JO): Brtgg Tn v 
WMIQy MW; SMlMd v Hal lam. 
aotawnx DBser lxacue (rjm- 
gntear OMatooi BMetord y Bridgewater 
tic Taunton Tn u BumatapM Tn. 
PUHIIHa UAQUB INw taler BMalora 


AL AHUM WnunoWL (Caffe): 
Wearaiw QaartNtete * nMadd 

(Aua) bt L Charman (Eng) 8-S. &-0, 9-4; c 
*'« »ii i (&»8) BI N Grainger (BA) 0-7. 
84,6-4. 


Wed v Port VMe (7J); Tranmsra v mm! 


dobrough (7.16); NM Brom - Oldham 
FA): Wdvemampion v u»n c«v ram 


Fixtures 


Tennis 


CMS uniat* stand) ^ . 


Rugby Union 


CLUB NATCH) Cambridge Untv 9 Cam- 
DrUJ^a cay 12. 


ATP M ALLORCA OnblMmodi 
B a n veto ip d (Ep) N LapawU (Ecu) B-1. 
6-*; S Bnroaafa (Sp) K J NovaX (Cz) 6-3, 
6-3; S Poaadai (Cz) bt C Costa (Sp) 6-1. 
6-3. f VI ci ante (Sp) Bt J AHrsd 1»I 6-1. 


Football 


am Mwte vManlXd- 1 


Oraaw Bi Bey. 
Afserrn) v 


(»4>): Wolvernampton v Man Cl tv ram 
"■nnwili Bradtord C v Rotoertiam rani 

«WM HO COMBDUTTOHi Hm m*- 

gBurnanax iffi (245). Luton u Charlton ram 
Patorttorough v ColcnesMr T7m rnli _ 

Un ° ha,n Wycombe v enmsea 


THE foarth day of Around 
I Alone was not easy for 
Mike Golding in Team 

Group 4 as he battled for the 

lead with Isabelle Autissder 
to PRB, writes Bob Fisher. 

Golding had to lower the 
“amsafl to repair two bat- 
tel pockets; the carbon-fl- 
ore battens were poking out 

of *5. e of the 

Passed to iee- 
jwd, be said. “After an 
hoar the job was done and 
after several hours I passed 
^dle and settled dmro 

for 30 minutes' kip.” 

shut his eyes 

annonneed 

the spinnaker had drooned 
into the Water. He cSmted 
^nasa to replace the bro- 

** ^ched 
PRB disappear over the 
^ 1 Z 0 P- After hoisting a 
Sn™ h « cl «*« to within 10 
s .°. f Antissier. 1.000 

Charieston to Cape Town. 


7 _: : : 
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Champioivs League, Group D 

Bayern Munich v Manchester United 

Ferguson 
sees a 
big threat 


David Lacey In Munich 


T HIS Is a good time of 
year to be to tbe capi- 
tal of Bavaria, with 
the beer festival in 
ftifl swing and the halm of 
autumn yet to give way to 
winter's chflL Munich may 
not be Heidelberg but Man- 
chester United win not And a 
more fitting moment to 
remember their days as stu- 
dent princes. 

Not that they have to think 
hack far. in terms of Champi- 
ons League experience the 
learning process is ongoing. 
Only a fortnight ago Alex Fer- 
guson’s team felt they had 
earned their masters degree 
by establishing an early 2-0 
lead against Barcelona at Old 
Trafford, only to be held 3-8 
with the S panish champions 
looking the more likely 
winners. 

United will be keen to 
redress the balance by beating 
Bayern Munich in the Olym- 
pic Stadium tonight Easier 
said than done; however, far 
Bayern have won their open- 
ing six matches in the Bundes- 
liga and are In even more ur- 
gent need of Champions 
League points after losing 2-1 
10 Brondby in Cop enhag en. 
United, moreover, are without 
the injured Ryan Giggs. 

Ottmar HiJzfeld, the new 
Bayern coach, was in charge 
of Borussia Dortmund two 
seasons ago when they de- 
feated United 1-0 home and 
away in the semi-finals. He 
can now call upon the com- 
bined experience of the 37- 
year-old Lot bar Matthaus, 
playing sweeper, and Stefan 
Effenberg, still an imposing 
presence in midfield. Thomas 
Helmer, however, has only an 
even chance of being fit 
"They are a big team,” Fer- 
guson noted yesterday, “and 
taller than us, which could be 
a problem at set plays. In open 
play, however, I think we have 
the ability to impose ourselves 
on parts of the game.” 

Size is not everything in 
football but, remembering 
how Tony Adams recently got 
above Jaap Stain at a free- 
kick to head Arsenal in front. 


much may depend on whether 
Hitzfeld opts for big CarstBU 
Jancker as an attacking part- 
ner for the Brazilian Giovane 
HUber. Bixente Lizarazu, the 

French left-wing-back, will 
also be a threat. 

Group D is looking the tight- 
est of the six and Ferguson be- 
lieves nine points may be 
enough to win it But their 
chances of taking on Bayern in 
a bathe cf attacking wits have 
been hit by Giggs's foot injury. 

Giggs's speed is an essential 
element of United's counter- 
attacking style and although 
Jesper Btomqvlst has compa- 
rable pace he will need to im- 
prove on his performance at 
Arsenal if, as expected, he 
plays on the left 

This enforced change apart, 
Ferguson will almost cer- 
tainly keep faith with the side 
who performed impressively 
in beating Liverpool 2-0 last 
Thursday. Gary Neville is set 
to continue alongside Jaap 
Stam in middle of tbe de- 
fence, with his brother Phil at 
right-back and Denis Irwin on 
the left 

With Nicky Butt suspended, 
having been sent off against 
Barcelona for a deliberate 
handball, Ferguson’s midfield 
Options were always going to 
be limited, but the superb 
match Paul Scholes bad 
against Liverpool would have 
made it hard to leave him out 
And although Andy Cole is 
still very much in Ferguson’s 
thoughts he win probably start 
on the bench, allowing Ole 
Gunnar Safakjaer to continue 
his promising partnership op 
front with Dwight Yorke. 

The word Munich is seared 
deep into United’s soul but 
the present players, though 
never forgetting the signifi- 
cance, must find it hard to 
relate to a 40-year-old tragedy. 
"We don't discuss those emo- 
tions,” Ferguson replied 
when a German journalist 
asked him how he had felt as 
the plane landed. 

■mn Mom I oh (probable): Kahn; 
MattMufi-. Baobei. Heimer (or Unfco); 
Struru, Baaier (or TamatJ, Jeromin. 
EnmberQ, Lizarazu; Elber. Jancker. 
Maaetaoetw United (probable); 
Sctrmefcfief; P Neville. Stem. C Neville, 
Irvin; Beckham, Keane. Scholes, 
BlomqvM; York*. Sohtfcjaor. 

M Baba (France). 



Tennis 


Homesick 
Henman 
ends travels 


Head down. . . Tim Henman shows his weariness in his defeat by Jonas Bjorkman 


PHOTOGRAPH; CAMAY SUNGU 


Richard Jago sees 
Britain’s No.1 miss 
out on the spoils at a 
dollar-fest In Munich 


T IM HENMAN has 
spent only a day at 
home since July 20 
and yesterday It 
showed. Even the chance of 
the biggest pay cheque of his 
career at the $6.7 million 
Compaq Grand Slam Cup was 
insufficient incentive to pre- 
vent him sliding to a 7-5, 6-1 
first-round defeat against 
Sweden’s Jonas Bjorkman. 

Hard though it may be for 
many average wage-earners 
to believe, it was a trip too 
many for Henman in tbe long 
est and one of the most 
rewarding sequences of his 
career. He was too loose to at- 
tempt the uphill struggle after 
failing to convert three set 
points on his serve at 5-1 and 
then inexplicably conceding 
five games In a row to lose the 
first seL 

'Tm. going home tonight,” 
said the British No. l. In less 
than a month be has travelled 
from New York to Tashkent 
to Nottingham to here. ‘Tm 
looking forward to it; I'm go- 
ing to get some rest 
“I didn't concentrate well 
on the big points. There was 
none of the intensity of the 
Davis Cup. I felt sore and stiff 
on Monday. If you play as 
much as I have then you can 
sometimes come on to the 
court, try your hardest but 
1 have nothing more to give.” 

Henman had considered not 
coming to this dollar-fest but 
did so partly to honour a com- 
mitment and partly because 
of the extraordinary sums on 
offer. But he ended feeling 
apologetic about having jour- 
neyed one day too long. 

He certainly hit the ball 
well enough and at times 
played spanking rallies 
against an opponent who 
[jumped into his return so 
spectacularly early that it 
was unwise to risk prolonged 
serve-and-voffey against him. 

When Bjorkman began to 
recover from an indifferent 
start there was no answering 
push from the Briton. Instead 


Henman's concentration, 
which has shown signs of im- 
provement in recent weeks, 
displayed its old wavering. He 
became irritated when tbe 
umpire failed to make a call 
after a skyscraper lob touched 
one of the multicoloured flags 
hanging from tbe roof, and in 
the fifth game of the second 
set a cavalier forehand volley 
cost him his chance of hold- 
ing serve. 

When be lost that, after five 
deuces, there was no way 
back. The only unexpected de- 
lay to Bjorkman’s advance 
was when Henman ostenta- 
tiously caught a high ball 
with the hand held behind his 
back, waiting to see tbe 
replay oT this on the giant 
overhead video screen before 
starting the next rally. 

That brought a bout of com- 
munal cackling but Bjorkman 
had the laugh that mattered, a 
rare ace that finished the 
match with a flourish. 

Martina Hingis got Into dif- 
ficulty against Conchita Mar- 
tinez but recovered to win 
6-2, 7-5. She look tbe first set 
in only 28 minutes despite 
struggling with her serve In 
the first few games, but in the 
second her 5-2 lead collapsed 
to within a point of becoming 

5- 6 and of giving the 1994 
Wimbledon champion a 
chance to serve to level the 
match. 

The world No. 1 had a 
match point in the ninth 
game but Martinez, ranked 
seventh in the world, saved it 
by hitting a backhand on the 
line. The Spaniard went on to 
level at 5-6 but Hingis coolly 
won the next two games to set 
up a semi-final clash against 
either the Wimbledon cham- 
pion Jana Novotna or Swit- 
zerland’s Patty Schnyder. 

Hingis, who beat Martinez 

6- 3, 6-3 in January in Mel- 
bourne to claim her only 
Grand Slam title this year, 
needs to win only three 
matches here to pocket 
*800,000 (£470.000). 

She was unwilling to allow 
anything to detract from 
special celebrations on her 
16th birthday today. Since 
winning a Porsche at Fflder- 
stadt two years ago she has 
been able to do no more than 
sit in it Now she is old 
enough to drive it. 


United Euro-link 

for world talent Woodward reverts to old guard 


Ian Rom 


M anchester united 
are on the verge of 
forging a unique 
bond with one of Belgium's 
leading clubs to guarantee 
access to tbe world's bright- 
est young talent and save a 
fortune in transfer fees. 

The plan involves United 
using Royal Antwerp as a 
feeder or nursery club. The 
objective is to sidestep the 
Department for Education 
and Employment’s complex 
regulations on the recruit- 
ment of overseas players. 

If the deal can be done. 
United will sign np some of 
the best young players in 
the world for small fees and 
place them with the Bel- 
gian club for their skills to 
be honed. 

"United are not buying 
our dub.” said Paul Bfe- 
rinnv. the Royal Antwerp 
secretary. "Exactly who will 
Join us will be up to United. 
They will make all the finan- 
cial arrangements.” 
Currently, players from 


non-EC countries are only 
granted work permits by the 
DOSE if they are classed as 
senior professionals and 
have regularly represented 
their country tn fall interna- 
tionals tn the previous year. 
With tbe criteria strictly en- 
forced, English clubs have 
been unable to sign up fledg- 
ling talent from, for exam- 
ple, South America. 

“In Belgium you can get a 
work permit far more eas- 
ily than you can in Eng- 
land,” said Bistiaux. And 
Belgian citizenship can fol- 
low in two years, compared 
with five in Britain. 

United’s plan is simple. If, 
after qualifying for Belgian 
citizenship, a player ini- 
tially spotted by United and 
“loaned” to Royal Antwerp 
is deemed to have made the 
grade, he will be invited to 
move to Old Trafford. 

The deal would have to be 
approved by Europe’s gov- 
erning body Uefa, but It is 
unlikely to object unless 
the two clubs are drawn to 
face each other in one of 
the European tournaments. 


Robert Aimstrong says England’s coach 
has dropped youth fbr World Cup qualifying 


T HE England coach 
Clive Woodward has 
all but abandoned his 

much-vaunted youth 
policy, choosing a 28-man 
squad packed with experi- 
enced internationals to begin 
preparations for November’s 
World Cup qualifiers against 
Holland and Italy. 

Having capped more than 
40 players last season he has 
gone back to older, tried and 
tested performers, half of 
whom did not take part in last 
summer's disastrous tour of 
tbe southern hemisphere. 

Woodward’s highly conser- 
vative squad, which will form 
the basis of next year’s World 
Cup side, has no place for Jon 
Wfflclnson or Josh Lewsey, 
the young fly-halves he 
selected for the summer Testa 
against Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa. Other 
newcomers who emerged 
from foe tour In credit such 


Chess 


as the flankers Pat Sanderson 
and Ben Stumham and the 
centre Jos Baxendell, have 

also been, ditched along with 
the more experienced Steve 
Qjomoh, Tim Stimpson, Nick 
Beal and Dave Sims. 

The suspicion that the 38 
players who went on the tour 
and lost all seven games were 
being used merely as cannon- 
fodder in the absence of tbe 
established stars has been 
largely borne out Of the play- 
ers who made their Test de- 
buts only the wings Spencer 
Brown and Tom Beim have 
been retained in a squad that 
leans heavily an those who 
took part in last season’s Five 
Nations matches. 

‘1 have chosen the squad 
based on their performance 
since I became England 
coach. The squad may be 
added to or changed for the 
training session an October 
25-26,” explained Woodward, 


who will hold his first work- 
out cf the season with the 
players at Roehampton next 
Monday and Tuesday. 

The captaincy, currently 
held by Matt Dawson, will 
also be announced next 
month. The smart money is 
on last season's skipper Law- 
rence Dallagllo to get back his 
old job now that he has recov- 
ered from a serious shoulder 
injury. 

Woodward’s reversion to 
E ngland's old guard inevita- 
bly raises more questions 
than it answers, especially in 
the long-term perspective of 
next year’s World Cup. 

Whether it is worth perse- 
vering with the 33-year-old 
Jeremy Guscott and his Bath 
team-mate Phil de Glanvifle. 
30 tomorrow, on the basis of 
their solid club form is open 
to doubt Presumably Will 
Greenwood win play a key 
role in the England midfield 
but there is also a strong case 
for picking either Lewsey, 
Baxendell or Matt Allen. 

Woodward's aversion to 
Tim Rodber. which was evi- 


Group E: Arsenal v Panathinaikos 

Seaman fit as Arsenal look [AdaiTlS SitS OUt first rOUnd 
for Wembley inspiration 


Martin Thovpe 


ja RSENAL must be on their 
#%£uard against tactical in- 
discipline tonight when they 
make history by playing their 
borne Champions League 

game against p anathinaik os 
at Wembley. . ^ 

After Saturday s HIQsbor- 
ouch re-enactment of a bar- 
room scene from a John 
Wayne film, Arsftne Wenger 
knows his players must keep 
their footballing heads If they 
are to punch their weight 
against the Greek champions. 

The Arsenal manager 
knows his team cannot afford 
a repetition of their opening 
display in Lens when failure 
to take a host of chances 
turned victory into a draw. 
The Gunners' defence must 
show tactical discipline 
against a side who came back 
impressively to heat the group 
favourites Dynamo Kiev 2-L 
Arsenal were warned yes- 
terday that they -may rue 
their gamble In switching 
from Highbury, with a Uefa- 
restricted capacity of 32,000, 
to what they hope win be an. 


uplifting Wembley foil bouse 
of 70,ooo. The Panathinaikos 
midfielder Afiosa Asanoric, 
formerly with Derby, said the 
occasion will lift the Greeks. 

If they think that going to 
Wembley Is going to frighten 
us they are wrong," Asanovic 
said. “On the night everyone 
will be inspired by Wembley. 
The bigger the occasion, the 
better top players feel. Wait 
till Arsenal come to Athens 
and play In front of 80,000 of 
our fanatical fans.” 

Arsenal's goalkeeper David 
Seaman has been passed fit 
after a shoulder injury but 
the midfielder Ray Parlour is 
given only a 30 per cent 
chance. -Encouragingly for 
Arsenai the Greeks are with- 
out their top scorer and cap- 
tain Krzysztof Wareycha. who 
has a tom thi{^ muscle. . 

Meanwhile. Arsenal want 
the FA to ask the referee Paul 
Alcock to review Martin 
Kaown’s sendtngoff after Sat- 
urday's metee. Patrick Vieira, 
at the centre of, that dust-up, 
must tread carefully tonight 
as he is sow one yellow card 
away from- missing Arsenal’s 
next Champions League game. 


Leonard Barden 


T HE ill>starred 33rd 
Olympiad finally got 
under way two days 
late In Elista yesterday as 
some 100 men’s and 70 
women's teams began 13 
rounds of play. At stake are 
the Hamatan-Russell Cup, 
gold medals and four Kal- 
myk thoroughbred stal- 
lions offered by Kirsan 
Hymnzhinov, the eccentric 
millionaire president of 
both the Russian republic 


of Kalmykia and the Inter- 
nationa] Chess Federation. 

After frantic round-the- 
clock work by Serbian and 
German construction 
teams, Uyumzblnov’s pride 
and joy, tbe five-storey 
Chess Palace, was declared 
ready for use. Admittedly it 
still lacks a roof and the top 
four floors, but the frus- 
trated grandmasters were 
glad of action at fast. 

Michael Adams, who at 
one stage wanted to with- 
draw from the England 
team as reports emerged of 


the chaotic Kalmyk plan- 
ning; sat ont yesterday’s 
opening-round match 
against Bangladesh. 

Neither of the two 

English arbiters was there 

to see it. One missed the 
charter flight from Paris to 
Elista because of connec- 
tion delays and the other, 
finding that the referees 
were boarded in a con- 
verted mental hospital with 
only the most basic sani- 
tary facilities, took the next 
shuttle ont and returned 
home via Moscow. 


Golf 


Dr Stableford’s 1 0O-year-old cure for pain 


T HE centenary of a scoring 
system which proved a 
boon to amateur golfers will 
be catebrated today at the Gla- 
morganshire dub at Fenarth 
where It was first introduced. 

Dr -Frank Stablefortl de- 
vised a method in which 
points are awarded to rela- 


tion to the par at each hole 
and it was first tried out on 
September 30, 1898 in the 
South Wales club's autumn 
medal competition- 
The Stableford system 
finally achieved universal 
recognition In the Thistles, to 
the delight of all those golfers 


who had seen a whole round 
ruined by one bad hole. 

Stableford, an army sur- 
geon who served in the Boer 
War, moved to Liverpool 
shortly before foe first world 
war and died In 19®. aged 89, 
shooting himself after being 
told he was going blind. 


dent last season, may well sig- 
nal foe end of foe Northamp- 
ton player's England career 
given that Richard H1U, Ben 
Clarke and Tony Diprose can 
all fill the No. 8 position. 
Clarke’s recall after a splen- 
did tour is thoroughly mer- 
ited but Diprose still has a 
great deal to prove at the 
highest level, ie the forthcom- 
ing Tests against Australia 
a n d South Africa, if be hopes 
to earn a place in next year's 
World Cup. Certainly tbe ath- 
letic Stumham, in excellent 
form fbr Bath, is unlucky to 
have been left: out. 

It remains to be seen 
whether Austin Healey will 
keep his place on the wing 
now that Leicester are again 
picking him regularly at 
scrum-ball Woodward airily 
dismisses club positions as of 
little consequence but he is 
bound to acknowledge that 
the No. 9 shirt does not favour 
a player aiming to become a 
specialist Test wing. It seems 
more than likely that David 
Rees and Brown will in any 
case be the first-choice 


Snooker 


wings for tbe game against 
Holland at Huddersfield on 
November 14. 

Woodward has invariably 
chosen a fully-fit Kyran 
Bracken at scrum-half ahead 
of Dawson, and there is no 
reason to believe he will lose 
faith in the fly-half Paul Gray- 
son, who developed a new ma- 
turity last season. Wilkinson, 
though, can provide cover at 
fly-half and centre, and why 
he has been discarded after 
being heavily hyped by the 
coach for the past year must 
remain a small mystery. The 
beneficiary of that decision is 
Mike Catt, whose kicking out 
of hand still falls a long way 
short of Test standard. 

■MOUUID SQUAOt IUk« Pany lEwth). 
■aha (SaM). Mn (fUcJimonO). Rim* 

1 3a to). Unit (UjlceaSn). D» OBmAto 
(Bath). < * ■— n u a d (Leicester), OuaoeH. 
Celt (both Baiti), Orayaon (North, 
ammon). Bracfcan (Samara). C mn 

(Northampton). 

pM-navdM Rowatraa (Leicester). 
Leonard (Harlequins), Oarfortb 
(Leicester), Vickery (Qioueastar), 
Onnkorfll (Leicester), Qrenalno 
(Gloucester), Jokaiu (Leicester). 
OmeMk (Saracens), krthn 
(Newcastle), HatTauBn (Wespe). Bask 
(Leicester). HOT (Saracens). Clark* 
(Richmond), Bkwe e (Saracens). 


Sick Parrott fashions opening 
and quarter-final perch 


Clive Evertnn 
at Motherwell 


J OHN PARROTT, who has 
lost a stone through diet 
and Illness, seized the decid- 
ing frame with a break of 62 
to beat fast year’s runner-up 
Alan McManus 5-4 and move 
into the quarter-finals of foe 
Regal Scottish Masters here 
at the Civic Centre last night 
in an attempt to identify a 
stomach virus which has 
been plaguing the 1991 world 
champion for a month, a 
fibre-optic device was fed 
down his throat on Monday. 
“I’m led to believe HI soon 
find out the problem,” said 
the world No. 6 who, to com- 
pound his discomfort, woke 
up with a cold yesterday 
morning. 

“Taking all this and five 
months without a match into 
account, I thought it was a 
very good performance," he 
added. "When you play Alan 
it’s always a case of locking 
antlers and seeing who comes 
out on top at the end.” 

McManus was not as fluent 
as Parrott, who had breaks of 


52, 72, 64 and 79 in his four 
earlier frame wins, but was 
typically gr i tt y in levelling 
from 0-2 and twice more from 
the odd frame behind 

McManus, beaten in the 
Regal Masters final on three 
occasions and still to lift the 
trophy, had the first chance 
in the deciding frame hut 
missed a yeflow. 

Pa rro t t eventually tucked 
McManus in a snooker be- 
hind the brown and. given an 
opening from which to kill off 
the match, did just that with a 
break of 62. 

“I was very nervy and tenta- 
tive out there but I suppose 
that’s only to be expected after 
such a long lay-off,” said 
McManus, who like Parrott 
fats had a five-month lay-off 
from competition. 

John Higgins, whose world 
title last spring ended 
Stephen Hendry’s eight-year 
reign as world No. L will be 
Parrott’s quarter-final oppo- 
nent on Friday evening. 

The tournament, which 
opens foe domestic season for 
the 10th year, offers a prize- 
fund of £185,000, £81,000 Cf 
which win go to the winner. 


Sullivan in loan 
deal as Wales 
widen their net 

1 HE Wales coach Graham 

I Henry will this week in- 
fhse his squad with some 
southern hemisphere fla- 
vouring as he prepares for 
his first International, 
against South Africa at 
Wembley in November. 
writes Paul Sees. 

Henry will on Friday add 
Sale's former All Black fly- 
half Shane Howarth to his 
squad along with London 
Irish's prop Peter Rogers. 

Howarth’s grandfather 
was born in Wales, and 
Rogers, whose father is 
from Llanelli, was raised In 
Wales and played for Bridg- 
end and Maes teg before em- 
igrating to South Africa. 

Cardiff and the Welsh 
Rugby Union hope to se- 
cure tbe loan signing of the 
St Helens and Great Britain 
rugby league wing Anthony 
Sullivan. He would remain 
in Wales until March, 
return to St Helens for the 
new Super League season 
and finish his loan spell at 
next year’s World Cup. 


Sport in brief 


Motor Racing 

Prince Leopold of Bavaria, foe 
only member of a royal family 
who races professionally, will 
hang up his crash helmet 
after this weekend's final 
round of the German Touring 
Car Championship at the Nttr- 
burgrlng. The prince, 56, who 
drives for BMW, said- “1 no 
longer want to compete In a 
professional field like touring 
cars with men who are young 
enough to be my son." 

Baseball 

Sammy Sosa was unable to 
match Mark McGwire’s major 
league record of 70 home runs 
but went one better than, his 
St Louis rival by booking a 
play-off berth with Chicago 
Cubs. Tbe Dominican Repub- 
lic slugger singled and scored 
two runs as the Cubs beat San 
Francisco 5-3 to fill the 
National League’s wild-card 
spot against Atlanta. 

Golf 

Gary Wolstenholme and Craig 
Watson are foe only survivors 
from foe Great Britain and 
Ireland Walker Cup team 
beaten 18-6 last year In the 
squad of 22 named to prepare 
for the match against the 
United States at Nairn in 
September next year. 
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Five-match ban for Bradbury, page 13 


Wednesday September 30 1598 

Exhausted Henman crashes to defeat, page 1 5 


Decision day for Graham, page 14 


Woodward dr ops the young Tmfei jj. 
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Norwegians blown away as wayward striker rediscovers his form 


Uefa Cup first round, second leg : Stromsgodset 0 Aston Villa 3 (aggregate 2-6) ( 

Collyvnore back with a hat-trick 



Russell Thomas 
In Dranunen 


S TAN COLLYMORE 
reannounced his 
striking prowess on 
the European stage 
here last night with a hat- 
trick that will be vividly 
readied as Aston Villa's man- 
ager John Gregory selects 
teams to defend their proud 
Premiership position. 

Villa's £7 million record 
signing will confront much 
better defences than that of 
the distressed Norwegians 
but that cannot detract from a 


Match stats 


Possession 

Attempts on target 

Attempts off target 

Corners 

Fouls 

Offsides 

Bookings 


Strm VBa 

32% 68% 
6 5 


timely display of often unful- 
filled talent 

European conflict seems to 
suit CoUymore, given that his 
previous goal was his stun- 
ning effort against ^Atletico 
Madrid six months ago. Here, 
he was creator and execution- 
er in another disciplined and 
efficient Villa performance. 

There were scarcely any of 
the alarms tha t afflicted VH1& 
in the first leg and the part- 
timers soon faced a climb as 
steep as die ski slope bril- 
liantly illuminated b ehind rvna 

and nf tho Marienly nt S tart mm 

Unfortunately for the 
Stromsgodset faithful, their 
worst fears were realised by 
two explosions from Colly- 
more In an attractive and by 
no means one-sided first half. 

The Norwegians were bol- 
stered by two farmer Pre- 
miership war-horses, Jostein 
Flo, once of Sheffield United, 
and the rugged rerbmd John- 
sen, the former Chelsea cen- 
tre-back. Johnsen made a 
physical impression on Cofly- 
more but Flo, often raiding 
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Two up, one to go . . . Stan CoUymore sldefoots his and Aston Villa’s second goal before completing his hat-trick 


alone up front, could not 
maifp the same striking im- 
pact as Villa's £7 million man. 
The Norwegians were neat, 

flffonnmlffsl anii often Quick 

hut their first lapse of tech- 
nique, after 10 minutes, was 
ruthlessly punished. When 
Johnsen, under no great pres- 
sure. lost possession on the 


edge of foe area CoUymore 's 
response was impressively 
unforgiving. A quick sight of 
goal was followed by an em- 
phatic right-foot shot Into the 
far corner with Glenn Arne 
Hansen utterly beaten. 

Collymore’s confidence 
soared and he could not resist 
another, more hopefol shot 


from similar range seven 
minutes later. This effort flew 
over hut In Villa's attack 

of note the striker calmly 
r wadjuff tpri hla gj gfajs. 

A Gary Charles cross from 
the right caused havoc in file 
home area, file ball eluding 
everyone hot Hansen, who 
could only push it towards 


Starting a small 
-business? 

Then talk to 
a bank that 
won’t treat you 
. like one. 


Ian Taylor. A lay-hack saw 
Mark Draper shoot, file ball 
fairing a ripfipcfi n n to Cdly- 
more, whose left foot dis- 
patched the ball home. 

Before and after these goals 
Flo dem onstrated the aerial 
menace once feared by Gra- 


ham Taylor's England. An 
early header set up file Im- 
pressive Christer George, 
whose header passed nar- 
rowly over Mark Bosnich’s 
crossbar. Then, as Villa 
relaxed on the cushion of 
their two-goal lead, Flo 
reminded everyone of his 
menace by springing Impres- 


sively to bring a smart save 
from Villa's goalkeeper. 

Further encouraging inter- 
changes between Caflymore 
and Julian Joachim were an 
eye-catching feature of the 
second half. Once CoUymore 
superbly supplied his co- 
striker with file opportunity 
to drive in a fierce angled 
shot Joachim 900 a returned 
the complimen t , a wonderful 
chipped peas from the left 
sending CoUymore on his 
way. He brushed aside 

Thomas Waehler but Han- 


PHCTOafiAPH; BBJ RADFORD 

sen’s outstretched leg di- 
verted the shot to safety. 

Joachim’s contribution was 
more productive in the 64th 
minute. The striker somehow 
eluded Lars Granaas on file 
byline and his cross was so 
precise that CoUymore, 
barely a yard out, needed only 
the simplest of connections to 
complete his hat-trick. 

Villa’s centred was by now 
so complete that Gregory could 
afford to replace Joachim, file 
striking job done, to give the 
teenager Darius Vassefl, the 
twogoal hero of the first leg. 
fintber European experience. 

Yet stm the Norwegians, in- 
troducing three substitutes of 
their own, stuck manfully to 
their task. A Kune Hagen shot 
was turned away by Bosnich 
and later Waehler saw an ac- 
robatic misktek deflected for 
a comer. 

HvNwn; Qrarau. 
Jahnaan, Waahlar, SklaUd; Qaorge 
(Odegaard, Mm In). Nyan. Salbarg, E 
Hagan (Otean.98). R Hagan: Ro. 

Aftaa VBa fJ-d-2); Boanlch; Ehlogu, 
Southgate, Qrayiore Chadas (Sdmaca, 
61). Taylor (Farraraal. 69). Orapar. 
Thompaon, WngW Joachim (VaaaaH, 97) 
CoUymora. 
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sexism 
on at Lord’s 





Paul Weaver 


T HERE are misogynists 
who have redeeming 
features. Johannes 
Brahms, for ah his 
maladroitness in personal 
relationships, did manage to 
dash off & beguiling violin 
concerto, not to mention a 
fe tching little clarinet quintet. 

Pablo Picasso appeared to 
prefer dogs to women— his - 
Rose Period was not dedicated 
to a girlfriend — but at least he 
treated dogs well and also 
fj- nmrt tHw tfrnp tn ifahhlp in 

cubism. The fact that Rudyard 
tripling, gtngnlay AmtefliM 
William Burroughs were 
always clattering away on 
their Adlers and Undeorwoods 
aurehr owed something to the 
feet that they shared a certain 
dumslneSs in matters 


mmnnrif 

Bid what will we inherit 
from the die-hards of the 
Marylebone Cricket dub, . 
whe^ number have finafly de- 
cided to admit woman to the 
pavilion for fiie first time in 
2U years? They do not have to 
wait fin: posterity to ridicule 
them. In all sport there is no 
body ofpeople quits so absurd, 
so unfbrgivahly ridiculous. 
Their likely legacy will be a 
small, mawmly bar in their 
famously infamous pavilion. ' 


The next cricket season 
feels an aeon or two away in 
the damp chill of an autumn 
mist, but when it arrives you 
will not be able to get near 
Lord’s because the place will ' 
be chorica with anthropolo- 
gists asking for the new MGP 
bar, which will be offered as a 
sop to file club’s more conser- 
vative members in file wake of 
Monday's historic decision. 

They wIQ no doubt sniff at 
the cricket before turning 
away with a bewildered half- 
smile. They will give nothing 
more than a cursory glance 
towards the charms of the 
Mound Stand, the new Media 
Centre or the stunning new 
Grand Stand and they are 
unlikely to be distracted by 
file tiny Ashes urn or the 
portrait of W G Grace. 

Instead they will make 
straight for The Buffer and 
Duffer Retreat, the Old Fogies' 
Last Stand. They will probably 
pause at the door and place an 
large hanky over mouth and 
nose, because the merest 
whiff of snuff and formalde- 
hyde— not to mention the 

acrid smell of singed sexism — 


can be offensive to the olfac- . 

t cry senses. 

Inside, the atmosphere will 
be bitter with the sense of 
thwarted bigotry. The mono- 
clod mutineers, in their thorn- 
proof tweeds, will order more 

pink gins and toast the day 
when cricket was played in 
tall hats and with curved bats, 
and when Emmeline was 
no thing more than a twinkle 

in the eyes of Mr and Mrs 
PankhursL 

There are some people who 
thought that women would 
have to fh«in themselves to 
the Grace Gates or hurl them- 
selves under file drum-beat- 
ing hooves of a galloping long- 
leg fieldsman before they 
ware admitted to the MCC. 

Mr Colin Ingleby-Mackan- 
zie is an intelligent man but If 
he has any savvy, which is 
something else altogether, he 
willleave Lord’s and make 
straight far his bunker. The 
outgoing MCC president may 
even give Salman Rushdie a 
bell and ask him what he is 
going to do with all his body- 
guards now. . 

Hell hath no ftiry like ami- 
sogynist scoraed, and some 
bacon-and-eggltverymen are 
doubtless plotting a terrible 
revenge at the very moment 
that the rest of the club Is cele- 
brating one of its better hours. 

The irony is that the women 
win eventually march into the 
Long Room, their heels click- 
ing cm the polished wooden 
floor, look the portraits of 
Dtm Bradman and Douglas 
Jardine straight in the eye, - 
and flounce out They are 
likely to be monumentally die* 
appointed. The best thing 
about fiie Lord’s pavilion is its 
redbrick splendour and its - 
fluttering flags. This is a 
stately ocean liner ofa build- 
ing and lfltls to be enjoyed at 
all it should be from the out- 
side, and bestof all from the 
Compton and Edrich Stands. 

JL .FTBR this long- 
- f \ awaited triumph for 
AhA reason and logic the 
# mother bastions of the 

MCP should fail like so many 
dominoes. The argument 
against women membership 
of the MCC. so crass and 
neurotic, was also so well 
documented that its defeat 
will be hugely symbolic. 

If there is anything to be 
regretted about the vote for 
women It is that It gives 
greater impetus to the winds 
of political correctness which 
guk through all our lives like 
Hurricane Georges. 

Meanwhile, if we are to 
have a men-only bar, why not 
a women-only one too? IT we 
have a bar for codgers, old 
buzzards and mossybackswe 
should also have one for 
boilers, biddies and battle- 
axes. It might be the best 
match of the season. 



You’re 
unlikely to 
see their 
concerts 
reviewed. Yet, 
If they 
produced 
installations 
with the 
energy and 
originality 
with which 
they produce 
scores, you 
might see 
their woric in 
the Saatchl 
gallery . . 
Charlotte Higgins 
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Across 


1 Scientist finds omtesfan for 
error in the sea (7) 

5 PtauBoffatlot receiving a 
knock (?) 

9 Word book, gold backed, 
reaches the end of the great 

reptiles (8$) 

10 Not the worker's position (5) 

11 Reptile's skin contorted with 
anger (4-5) 

IS Surprisingly Blair made good 
( 3 ) 

14 Sport about to bed down on 
the floor® 

91 Cross into the sacred, as one 
may be pursued (5) 

19 Flaw— wrote ■diverse’’ for 
“divers" (3) 

18 Look to see where actors 
come h and suffer socially? 
(4.5) 


Stt Strep the end of two vowels 
tog ether (5) 

22 lwodd8ay*thlngamybob”: 
?(4A3 A A 

23 Artidewithastraplnlt(7) 

24 Competition for Royal MaH in 
peacetime? (4-3) 

Down 


1 Irregular sounding primate (?) 

2 True ptays when they were 
with In the law? (W ,5) 

3 True plays produced with 

prologue by vicar? (3^,4) 

4 Predator of 18 has gone too 
far with Queen (5) 

8 Grin when Ks built on some 
might say— but don’t! (5,4) 

• Hoard the value of Patisto 
Henry IV(6) 

7 Carthad trouble next beat " 
thfiti(4^,5) 

8 OA leaves monk with tank (7) 


SOLUTION 21,302 


13 The Queen Mother was 
present when Wesley came In 
—point taken (5-4) 

14 River's entering wefi with fish 
— not the lowest part (5,4) 

15 One who gets 50% In an IQ 
test? (7) 

17 Match for boat? (7} 

18 Sponge died tn prion (5) 

20 Provide example of EngBsh 
humour?© 

Sofcrtion tomor row 

our ntutlona Br» 

onOMisaaass.CiBUacaitSOp - 
aa snw. 6«viog SS- 
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